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What shall we do with 
the UNspending money? 
Long may we enjoy the benefits of full employment, plenty to spend 
and plenty to buy! All, however, would agree that we must not allow : 
capacity to buy to outstrip our ability to produce. : 


Money in hand is not money to burn. 


How best can we deal with the situation? There is an alternative to more taxes 
or controls: self-control through saving. Life Assurance makes saving an easy, attractive, 
popular proposition—popular because a long record of sound 
direction and management has given people a justified faith in British Life Assurance. 
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ITEM 


WHILE JORDAN ROLLED 


HE dismissal by the Jordan Government of Glubb 

Pasha and other British officers of the Arab Legion is a 

slap in the face for British policy. Jordan is the oldest 
ally of this country in the Middle East: it was created by Great 
Britain and its Hashemite dynasty placed on the throne with 
the support of British arms and money. If it had not been for 
the officers now so summarily sent about their business, large 
parts of Jordan might have been overrun by the Israelis at the 
time of the Arab-Israeli war. 

What has happened is fairly clear. The unfortunate Templer 
mission to Amman precipitated a coup d'état on the part of 
anti-Western forces in Jordan subsidised by Saudi Arabian 
money and encouraged by Cairo Radio, the embattled forces of 
Arab nationalism and Soviet Russia. This coup has now been 
carried a stage farther by the elimination of British influence 
on the Arab Legion. The Jordan Government has announced 
that it stands by the Anglo-Jordan Treaty, but what value can 
be attached to its protestations? The virulent nationalism 
which is sweeping through Arab States at the moment cannot 
be arrested by government declarations on the validity of 
treaties. Even if the Prime Minister of Jordan wished to con- 
tinue on the same basis of co-operation with this country as 
hitherto, it is unlikely that he would be allowed to do so. The 
forces that overthrew his predecessor would overthrow him. 

Nobody in this country need be too surprised at these events. 
They may be saddened, but gratitude is a notoriously un- 
marketable commodity on the Levant exchange, and that the 
protected State should turn on its protector is a development 
which the recent history of colonial disputes should have led 
us to expect. The question that should be posed is: What 
lessons can we learn from this humiliating rebuff? 

In the first place, it is now apparent that, as the Spectator 
has repeatedly argued, no reliance can be placed on agreements 
concluded with Arab States in their present exacerbated-mood. 
The Arabs are angry with the West because of past and present 
Western preponderance over Islamic States; they are angry 
with Israel because she is a Western State and because she has 
defeated and humiliated them; they are angry with the West 
because they regard Britain as responsible for the creation of 
Israel, and America as responsible for its continued existence. 
It is, therefore, no use relying on the ageing, moderate states- 
men, who in so many Arab lands have been the tried friends of 
this country. At the moment, as was shown in Jordan, any 
hint of British support is likely to be the immediate cause of 
their overthrow by the dark, undiplomatic tides from beneath 
the surface. And those tides, for the present and for some time 
{0 come, are bound to run strongly against the West. The only 
effect of even the most far-reaching military agreement with an 
Arab State would be to separate its rulers from their own 
public opinion. And the recent Russian intervention in the 
Middle East ensures that such a situation would quickly 
develop to our disadvantage. 

Another lesson to be drawn from the events in Jordan is that 
the Arabs are not prepared to accept the continued existence 


of Israel. One of the charges made against Glubb Pasha by 
King Hussein was that his military planning was too defensive, 
and it seems probable that the more moderate policy pursued 
by Jordan towards Israel is at an end. The full absurdity of 
the Prime Minister’s Guildhall speech is now apparent. Sir 
Anthony Eden’s suggestion that the Arab States should be led 
to accept a permanent Palestine settlement through frontier 
and other concessions on the part of the Israelis, stands re- 
vealed for the chimera it always was, and the attempt to 
appease potential hostility at a friend’s expense as a fruitlessly 
dishonourable manceuvre. 

However, it is no use crying over spilt milk. The shock of 
events in Jordan would be salutary if it produced a determina- 
tion to reconsider British Middle Eastern policy. For instance, 
it is clear that the temptation to Israel to embark on a preven- 
tive war has been very greatly increased. She is now faced by a 
Jordan implacably aligned with the other Arab States and 
whose army, owing to the withdrawal of British officers, is 
going to be considerably disorganised in the immediate future. 
It is obviously to Israel’s interest not to wait until Czech arms 
reach Jordan too. The only way to stop this is for Britain and 
America to give her the assurances she desires and enough 
arms to defend herself. If necessary, the West should be pre- 
pared to go as far as a treaty of mutual defence, and to con- 
clude such a treaty would be to base a more realistic policy 
on the only stable State in the Levant. 

It may be objected that such realism would involve throwing 
in our hand in the Arab States, but policy in the Middle East 
is necessarily a choice of evils. Can it be said that more overt 
association with Israel would make those politicians who have 
engineered the Jordan coup any more hostile to the West than 
they are already? Does Colonel Nasser show any reluctance in 
accepting Czech arms in spite of present Foreign Office im- 
partiality between Arab and Israel? Alternate attempts to 
cajole and browbeat the Arabs have brought us to the ridicu- 
lous point where we fall over ourselves to give them economic 
aid, which, excellent as it is in itself, is far less efficacious in 
forming public opinion than the more direct bribery favoured 
by the agents of Saudi Arabia. In Cyprus we are fighting to 
maintain a base which we could not use without disaster for 
the support of interests that are rapidly being eliminated. The 
Jordan Government has called the bluff of our parachute 
brigade flown to the island after the rioting in Amman and 
Jerusalem, while the appearance of Mr. Selwyn Lloyd on 
Colonel Nasser’s doorstep at the very moment when Egypt was 
helping to produce the Jordan coup was the least inspiring 
episode in British foreign policy since Mr. Chamberlain went 
to Munich. In the immediate future a liquidation of Middle 
Eastern assets is bound to take place, including our bases in 
Jordan, where the presence of British troops is now only a 
liability. 

This is where past policy has led us. Can we not try some 
new way? What is wanted in the Middle East is not the strong- 
arm methods of a Cromer nor Sir Anthony Eden’s almost 
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mystical faith in conferences. What is wanted is a realistic 
appraisal of our friends and potential enemies; support of the 
former and a tactful, conciliatory but dignified attitude towards 
the latter. We cannot race the Soviet Union in offering arms or 
money to the Arabs. Now we are faced with our own agonising 
reappraisal of foreign policy in an area where we once held 
complete sway. This is painful enough, but it will be doubly 
unpleasant if the Government proves itself only able to look at 
the Middle East through the dark glasses so far provided by the 
appropriate department of the Foreign Office. 


SLEEVELESS ERRAND 


EGOTIATIONS between the Colonial Secretary and Arch- 
LN bishop Makarios have broken down in a smokescreen of 
verbiage with each side accusing the other of having ‘slammed 
the door.” The subjects in dispute seem to have been, first, the 
question of what categories of prisoners sentenced under the 
emergency powers should be amnestied; secondly, the eventual 
control of police and security; and, thirdly, Britain’s unwilling- 
ness to allow a Greek majority in any elected assembly in 
advance of negotiations on the actual form of the constitution. 
In the case of the first two points it is hard to see why a 
compromise was not reached. Any political amnesty must be 
total to be effective, and, if Britain feared that terrorists would 
simply use it to begin their activities over again in the event 
of a breakdown in the constitutional negotiations, surely it 
could have been arranged that certain categories of prisoners 
would be released only after their conclusion. Similarly, any 
Cypriot government must obviously be in control of its own 
police sooner or later, and the question of exactly when can 
hardly have been insuperable. The third point is graver. Mr. 
Lennox-Boyd stated in the House of Commons that ‘the prin- 
ciple of self-determination was no longer a stumbling-block,’ 
but it would seem that it is just that very principle which the 
Archbishop probably regards as threatened by any failure to 
get an elected Greek majority in any assembly. In effect, an 
assembly without such a majority would simply be a weapon 
in the hands of the Governor, and, where so much distrust is 
present already, any such arrangement would be regarded by 
Greek nationalists as an obstacle on the road to enosis. The 
exact course of the negotiations still remains obscure, but it is 
hard to believe that, unless some very important issue lay 
behind them, there would have been a breakdown on the three 
points listed above. The question of the rights of the Turkish 
minority is, admittedly, a difficult one and was responsible for 
the British refusal to concede an elected Greek majority in 
advance, but, if we are willing to grant Cyprus self-determina- 
tion, we are committed to a course which the Turks are bound 
to dislike, and must accept the consequences of that decision. 
If Cyprus is eventually to get a chance of opting for union with 
Greece, then it is little use haggling over minor points. If not, 
then Mr. Lennox-Boyd might just as well not have gone to 
Nicosia at all. 


JORDAN INTELLIGENCE 


... the 20-year-old King of Jordan rushed into his Prime 
Minister's office and waved the dismissal decree in front of Tewfik 
Abdul Huda. 

Premier Huda, startled by the suddenness of it all... 

News Chronicle, March 3. 


WITHOUT warning, he sent for his Premier Samir Rifai and 
handed him the royal decree dismissing the three British heads 
of the Arab Legion Daily Herald, March 3. 
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RESTRICTIVE PRACTICES 


og before the Commons debated the Restric. 
tive Trade Practices Bill, housewives in Sussex were given 
a practical demonstration of the need for it. Sussex bakers’ 
associations had decided that as the cost of bread was going 
up, owing to the removal of the subsidy, they might as wel] put 
the price of proprietary loaves up, too. Proprietary loaves had 
not been subsidised, but the ever-gullible public might be 
deceived into thinking that the rise in their price was the 
Government’s fault. Collective resale price maintenance was 
invoked; bakers were instructed to raise prices, with the threat 
of sanctions if they refused. But for once, the little game did not 
work; the dissidents were strong enough to break the ring, and 
restore the old price. 

Under the new Act, collective resale price maintenance wil] 
be outlawed; and the real test of the Act’s efficiency will be 
whether the outlawry will work. For the most serious criticism 
of the measure is that in trying to be just, it may prove to be 
ineffectual. Individual resale price maintenance, for example, 
is Sometimes reasonable. But the distinction between individual 
and collective maintenance can easily be blurred, as the recent 
report on the tyre industry showed; and there will now be a 
strong temptation in some industries to use individual firms’ 
rights to enforce what in effect will be collective action, with 
the help of tacit agreements not to differ. 

Should this happen, the new machinery will have to undergo 
a rapid overhaul. Here it is worth noting that the machinery’s 
adequacy will not necessarily be reflected in any startling or 
sudden reduction of prices. 

One other criticism of the Bill’s critics needs to be made. 
Most employers’ organisations have reacted not unfavourably 
to the Bill; one of their memoranda last week was so mild, so 
reasonable, that when presented at a presg conference it pro- 
voked hardly a query—a most unusual state of affairs in this 
context. Nevertheless it expressed the employers’ ‘keenest 
resentment at what is felt to be a reversal of the basic principle 
of British justice’-—the decision to presume restrictive trade 
practitioners are guilty unless they can prove justification. 

The employers are here mistaken. Restraints of trade are 
traditionally a criminal—even a capital—offence. They would 
be still had they not so nearly disappeared during the laissez- 
faire age; like cannibalism, they ceased to be an issue in the 
courts. It is important that industry should realise this; because 
the climate of opinion, which in the Thirties was prepared to 
accept restrictive practices because they had their uses in a 
contracted economy, is now generally hostile; and any attempt 
to treat the Act as a mere inconvenience to be circumvented 
whenever possible—like parking regulations—can only lead to 
a demand for a stronger, and probably less fair, legislation. 


GRADUATED DETERRENCE 


A YEAR ago the Spectator, disturbed by the complete 
unreality of the Commons debates on the Defence Esti- 
mates, asked a number of distinguished contributors to give 
their views on the question: Could Britain Fight? In these 
articles a term cropped up which was little known at the time, 
but which has since become increasingly familiar—graduated 
deterrence. Previously it was possible, in Korea or elsewhere, 
to avoid nuclear warfare by tacit agreement between the 
belligerents, on the assumption that it would lead to 
Armageddon. The theory of graduated deterrence is based on 
the fact that war can no longer be divided into two distinct 
compartments, nuclear and conventional; the development of 
tactical nuclear weapons—cannon firing atomic shells, for 
example—has blurred the distinction. 
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The whole subject of Defence, therefore, must be recon- 
sidered. In the past the difficulty has been that few people 
want to make the re-examination. It is easy to accept the neces- 
sity of the H-bomb as a deterrent provided it remains a deter- 
rent; but nobody cares to contemplate what will happen if it 
fails to deter. About conventional weapons the feeling is not 
of alarm but of embarrassment. Thousands of millions have 
been spent since the war creating sea and air fleets whose strik- 
ing power is, to put it mildly, feeble. The Government's disclo- 
sures in the Air Estimates debates this week are an essay in 
humiliation, with their melancholy repetition of the ‘jam 
tomorrow’ promises, so familiar during the last ten years, of 
weapons which always turn out to be jammed today. The 
community does not, and the Government dare not, face the 
fact that the conventional forces employed today are of 
negligible value. 

The obvious danger is that at the same time as our con- 
ventional forces are weak, the value of the H-bomb as a 
deterrent will decline, simply because it will become too fear- 
ful to contemplate. The Communists will then be tempted to 
indulge in the tactics of limited warfare, where they can 
exploit their enormous superiority in conventional weapons 
without the risk of massive retaliation. Tactical nuclear 
weapons represent a possible answer, provided that a policy 
for their use is laid down, publicised, and firmly adhered to. 
This policy of graduated deterrence will require a great deal of 
hard thinking, for it entails obvious risks. Still, its advantages 
are such that the Government ought not to have dismissed 
the notion so casually in the defence debate. This week we 


publish two articles on the subject: one by Admiral Sir 


Anthony Buzzard, one of the leading exponents of the policy 
in this country; the other by Major Weinstein, Defence Corre- 
spondent of the Frankfurter Zeitung, from which this article 
has been translated. Major Weinstein freely acknowledges his 
debt to Captain Liddell Hart, who has been largely responsible 
for creating the climate of opinion here in which the subject 
can now be discussed without qualms. Their views provide the 
basis for a reappraisal of the whole defence question. To judge 
by the Commons debates, it is long overdue. 


THE BRAKES GRIP 


A ga Mr. Macmillian’s firm direction, the Government 
is gradually regaining control over the British economy. 
rhere has been a slight rise in the gold and dollar reserves; the 
redistribution of workpeople which is so urgently needed has 
begun; and the Treasury has started to repair some of the 
damage done by the mishandling of Government borrowing 
last year by launching a new £300 million Exchequer stock. And 
all the time, the credit squeeze is tightening its grip. But this is 
only the beginning of the long road to solvency. The Govern- 
ment will have to carry on in this way for many months in the 
face of a great deal of unpopularity before it can relent. 

The rise in the gold and dollar reserves of just under £22 
million in February was hailed in the daily press as ‘the biggest 
inflow for nearly two years,’ which is impressive only for so 
long as one forgets that for most of the last eighteen months 
gold has been flowing out. The gain last month was the least 
we could have hoped for at this time of year, and it leaves us 
with a long way to go to make good the loss of £300 million 
which we have suffered during the many months our affairs 
have been left to deteriorate. Some of the accounts of the 
Spread of short-time working have been little short of sen- 
sational. What has happened is that some workers have been 
put on short time, and a few—very few—have been dismissed. 
For the latter, however, there is little question of unemploy- 
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ment, since other jobs are nearly always waiting for them: in 
the Midlands, the numbers of workpeople leaving the motor- 
car industry fall considerably short of the demand for workers 
from the transport, machine tool and electrical engineering 
industries. Moreover, when business in motor-cars picks up 
from its present seasonal recession, short time will cease. That 
is why the motor-car companies prefer to hold on to their labour 
through uneconomic schemes for short-time working rather 
than to reduce their labour forces. The story is still one of a 
shortage of labour where it is most needed. 


Portrait of the Week 


Pm week has been a bad one for Western foreign policy. 
In the Middle East the arrival of Mr. Selwyn Lloyd in 
Cairo coincided rather unhappily with the departure 
of Glubb Pasha from Amman. This was very generally taken 
as indicating a substantial diminution of British influence in 
Jordan, and also as preluding an intensification of the Arab- 
Israeli conflict. Mr. Ben-Gurion, the Israeli Prime Minister, 
was criticised in the Knesset for not having waged a preventive 
war on the Arab States, and, though he reaffirmed Israel’s 
peaceful intentions, he is obviously under considerable pressure. 
In Cyprus negotiations between Archbishop Makarios and the 
Colonial Secretary have broken down for reasons that remain a 
trifle obscure, while the speech of the French Foreign Minister, 
M. Pineau, in which he criticised the ‘gigantic error’ of the 
Western powers in putting security problems first in the cold 
war, has set the cat among the NATO pigeons. This speech 
came immediately after M. Guy Mollet, the French Prime 
Minister, had accepted an invitation to go to Moscow, and the 
immediate sequel to it was an invitation to him to come to 
London to discuss Western policy with British leaders. 

Of course, the French Government has its own quarrel 
with Colonel Nasser. The rebellion in Algeria which is taking 
up so much of France’s military resources is assisted, if not 
inspired, by Egyptian money, and the seriousness of the situa- 
tion there has been underlined by the recent resignation of the 
Chief of Staff of the French army. A Bill giving the Government 
special powers in Algeria has now been introduced in the 
Assembly. In Morocco, fortunately, the story is a happier 
one. The agreement on Moroccan independence has now been 
signed in Paris and merely awaits the ratification of the National 
Assembly. This, however, may not be so easy to obtain. Another 
constitutional change this week has been in Pakistan, where 
the Constituent Assembly has decided that the country shall 
become an Islamic republic inside the Commonwealth. 

Other foreign news this week includes such diverse items 
as the announcement of a visit by M. Malenkov to tour British 
power stations and the abdication of Prince Norodom Sihanouk 
of Cambodia in favour of his father. President Eisenhower, 
in the intervals of firing the first shots in his election campaign, 
has published the text of his latest letter to Marshal Bulganin 
appealing for an end to the atomic threat. In Karachi the council 
of SEATO has begun its meeting. The Landtag elections in the 
state of Baden-Wiirttemberg have failed to give the CDU an 
absolute majority. Great Britain has undertaken to buy forty 
million Australian pounds worth of uranium from the Govern- 
ment of Australia. In Teheran a Russian assistant military 
attaché has been arrested. The air force officers’ revolt in Brazil 
has ended. 

At home gold and dollar reserves were up by twenty-one 
million pounds in February, but there has been more short-time 
working in motor-car and radio factories, while a sombre note 
is struck by the disclosure in The Times of just how badly pubs 
have been doing recently. Mr. Aneurin Bevan is to stand this 
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year for Treasurer of the Labour Party. It remains to be seen 
whether he will add one more to the long list of his defeats in 
elections for party office. In Parliament the week has been 
overshadowed by foreign affairs, but the Government’s 
monopolies Bill got its second reading, and the Secretary for 
War announced that a civilian commission was to be set up to 
enquire whether or not National Service men were wasting 
their time on ‘menial tasks.’ 


Walking It 


By RICHARD H. ROVERE 

New York 

HREE weeks ago, in a different age, it was hard to 

find anyone in Washington who took seriously the idea 

that the President might run for re-election. Members 

of the administration, of course, hoped very much that he 
would, but they were frankly hoping against hope. The 
President himself had led the way in pointing out the diffi- 
culties; beyond the question of whether he felt up to the strains 
of office, there were such problems as the unpleasantness of 
a campaign, the cloudiness of our Constitution in dealing with 
Presidential disability, and the strain on our system caused by 
the death of a President and the succession of a Vice-President. 

At any rate, most of us were wrong, and it may be only 
our need for a scapegoat that is leading us now to say it was 
Dr. Paul Dudley White, the celebrated heart doctor, who put 
the President in a position in which he had no choice but to 
consent to renomination. Nevertheless, a case can be made 
for Dr. White’s responsibility. On February 8, the President 
told a news conference that it would be ‘idle to pretend that 
my health can ever be fully restored.’ He said he found the 
job ‘tiring of mind and spirit,’ and explained that physicians 
alone could not convince him; he would ‘probably trust [his] 
own feelings’ more than the findings of the doctors. He must 
have known, when he said all this, that the doctors were 
going to issue a generally encouraging report. And so, to 
everyone’s gratification, they did. But then Dr. White went 
on to make what seemed an extraordinary statement—that the 
President could lead ‘an active life’ in the White House for 
‘five to ten years.’ At first he said ‘the chances are’ that Mr. 
Eisenhower could survive this period in full vigour, but when 
a Reuter’s correspondent pointed out that this seemed a kind 
of statistician’s equivocation, Dr. White cheerily agreed and 
accepted the correspondent’s suggestion that the phrase be 
struck. Thus, the intelligence passed on to the nation was that 
in the richly informed opinion of a great scientist there need 
be no concern that in the next five years—a period exactly 
covering the balance of his first term and all of a second—the 
President would either die or suffer a failure of his powers. 
To be sure, this was not quite what Dr. White had said, and 
one could not hold him strictly accountable for it. He did 
acknowledge that in the midst of life we are in death and that 
no doctor can promise anything. But his qualifications were 
without practical meaning, for all they did was to put the 
President in the same position as all the rest of us. From that 
moment on, the President was in a spot in which he would 
have seemed both self-centred and contemptuous of scientific 
knowledge if he declined to run. He had Dr. White’s word for 
it that he was as good as new. 

And apparently he accepted Dr. White fully at his word, 
for he said in his television address that ‘so far as my own 
personal sense of well-being is concerned, I am as well as 
before the attack occurred.” Three weeks ago he had said that 
he felt fine some days and terrible other days, but a lot can 
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happen in three weeks, and in this three weeks a lot has 
happened. 

Immediately upon the President’s announcement that he 
would run again, interest centred on the Vice-President. Those 
who have never liked Mr. Nixon or who have feared that 
others’ dislike of him might hurt the ticket are attacking him 
with renewed zeal. Those who admire him are busier than 
ever in his behalf. The general opinion is that the effort to put 
him aside will not succeed. He is the most adroit operator in 
the Republican Party today, and he has a healthy interest jn 
his own welfare. Besides, the President thinks highly of him, 
having described him as ‘one . . . of the great leaders of men’ 
and ‘the most valuable member of my team.’ Evidently the 
President was prevailed upon not to commit himself to Mr. 
Nixon right away, but it is difficult to see how he can avoid 
doing so sooner or later. It would be rather foolish of him, 
after all, to ask the most valuable member of his team to move 
out and make room for a less valuable one. No one knows 
quite who the Republican leaders of the anti-Nixon move. 
ment are; it is rumoured that Mr. Sherman Adams, the prin- 
cipal aide to the President, and Mr. George Humphrey, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, are heading up the attack, but this 
has yet to be established. In any case, those who wish to be 
rid of the Vice-President will have to offer some real evidence 
that he is a drag on the ticket, and this, one imagines, will 
not be easy to find. In the liberal and intellectual community, 
a poor view of Mr. Nixon is a requirement of membership, 
but not many liberals and intellectuals vote Republican any- 
way. Elsewhere the attitude toward him is neither notably 
warm nor notably hostile. 

If it was hard a few weeks ago to find anyone who expected 
the President to run again, it is even harder now to find 
anyone who does not think he will win again—with or without 
Mr. Nixon. Every test of public opinion reveals an almost 
boundless confidence in the President on the part of about 
60 per cent. of the people. His party is united for the first 
time in a quarter-century, and the Democrats are at this 
moment woefully disunited. They are at odds over the role 
of the Negro in American life, over the role of the oil industry 
in American politics, and over farm policy. The Democrats 
are still the majority party in the sense that when they mobilise 
all their forces for a party fight, they outnumber the Repub- 
licans, but they are clearly a minority party when it comes to 
winning acceptance for the official view of Dwight Eisenhower, 
and if the President continues to enjoy the kind of good health 
he is now said to be enjoying they will be lucky if they can 
manipulate their majorities so as to retain control of Congress. 

It may be that the introduction of health as an issue will 
alter the present: aspect of things; the present situation is 
entirely unprecedented. A bad cold or an attack of grippe at 
the height of the campaign—causing the President, perhaps, 
to cancel a television speech or two—would doubtless be taken 
much more seriously in his case than in any other candidate's, 
and it is by no means unthinkable that large numbers of 
Americans, if they decided that the Presidency was too great 
a strain on him, would vote against him for what they con- 
sidered his own good or else would refrain from voting 
altogether. It is part of our credo now that a man of sixty- 
five or more who has led a respectable life ought to be retired 
to Florida and live out his days sunning himself or pitching 
horseshoes or playing croquet or placing modest bets on 
the horses. 

But judging from all present appearances, he will be 
reinaugurated next January 20. The Democrats say that he will 
be at best a part-time President; but he has been that all 
along. No man in this century has rel&xed moge in the White 
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House or absented himself from it more often than Mr. 
Fisenhower. He will also be less powerful in his second term. 
The Twenty-Second Amendment to the Constitution, which 
went into. effect during the Truman administration and which 
places an absolute limit of two terms on every President, will 
make his task difficult. Party discipline is almost impossible 
to maintain when the party knows that its leader’s days are 
numbered. The threat of reprisals that may be taken in a 
later term is a powerful force for unity; the knowledge that 
there will be no third term may promote indifference to his 
leadership. Right now. however, a second term seems all but 


inevitable. 


ADENAUER’S ISOLATION 


By Our German Correspondent 
Bonn 


HERE was a broad smile on the face of Mr. Zorin when 

on Monday he stepped out of the Pan-American clipper 
which brought him back on the last stage of his journey from 
the Twentieth Congress of the Soviet Communist Party to his 
embassy in Bonn. The smile had good reason to be there. 
Mr. Zorin must have found on his return to Germany a land- 
scape looking much more fertile for the seed of subversion than 
when he left three weeks ago. 

The warm weather from the West has dislodged the ice 
barrier on the Rhine, and a turbulent mass of pent-up water 
is rushing out to the North Sea. Ideas too are on the move. 
Since Mr. Zorin left for Moscow a new alliance of Right and 
Left has unseated Herr Arnold in Diisseldorf, the Christian 
Democrats have fajled to win an absolute majority in Baden- 
Wiirttemberg and so may lose Stuttgart too, Dr. Adenauer’s 
enemies in Germany have been making friends, and his friends 
outside Germany have caused him to question their loyalty. 

Mr. Robens gave Bonn one shock with his speech on German 
unity, which sounded to Christian Democrats like an English 
translation of the ideas for which Herr Ollenhauer had for two 
years looked in vain for support. M. Pineau administered a 
much worse shock by his advocacy before the Anglo-American 
Press Association last Friday of all-round disarmament and 
a certain degree of German neutralisation as a prelude to the 
German unity question. Dr. Adenauer’s Government considers 
this rank heresy. The three Western powers are pledged by 
treaty to do all in their power to promote unity, and in the 
German view it is an entrenched article of Atlantic faith that 
there can be no relaxation of tension (read ‘agreement on 
disarmament’) until the causes of tension (read ‘German 
partition’) are removed. The next day both Dr. Adenauer and 
Herr von Brentano tackled M. Pineau with this in Bonn. If 
M. Pineau told his interlocutors what he told a press conference 
afterwards, he said he had been misquoted in Paris and he 
had only really meant that Germany need not arm so fast if 
the rest of the world was disarming. If the German Ministers 
were as little impressed as the journalists they were not im- 
pressed at all, but the difficulty of proving anything is that since 
British and American journalists stopped learning shorthand 
no one knows what a Minister at a press lunch really did say. 
At any rate the last ten days have produced a strange 
phenomenon—the agreement of three European Socialist 
parties on a policy for Germany. 

Dr. Adenauer is, in consequence, isolated as never before. 
The United States Government is in no condition to give him 
succour until the elections are over; the British Tories have their 
hands far too full with Jordan, Cyprus and the economic crisis. 
All this while the Soviet leaders are preaching Communist 
charity and winning friends with their sermons. In Germany 
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they have renewed their offers of east-west trade. That this 
policy is already awakening the interest of West German 
industry was seen by the very large number of firms which 
visited the Leipzig Fair last week. Though they appear to have 
closed no very large number of deals, the Western visitors 
were able to see that for the first time the Soviet Union is 
appearing as an exporter of capital goods to under-developed 
countries and that there may be a neat line of business to be 
done in bilateral and triangular trade with the Soviet Union 
and other Communist countries. In one respect the isolation 
of Western Germany’s Christian Democrats is beneficial to 
Germany’s allies. It means that France will get a better deal 
over the Saar than she would otherwise have got. It means 
that Britain will get a better deal over D-Mark support costs 
than she would otherwise have got. But it would be unwise for 
either to press home their tactical advantage too far. The 
Germans have a pathological fear of the diplomatic as well 
as the military war on two fronts; disillusion with the West 
now might produce a new alignment with the East in 1957. 

The candidates for this, Herr Ollenhauer and Dr. Dehler, 
are there, and they will probably win the right number of votes 
in 1957 to do it. It should be realised that any realignment 
they might make would not be an anti-Western arrangement 
of the nature of Rapallo, for both men are far too intelligent 
and far too liberal-minded. They would simply feel that 
Western disregard of Western undertakings towards Germany 
had obliged, regrettably, Germany to push ahead and try to 
obtain her national objective, unity, before the peace deal had 
been concluded. Inevitably this would mean substantial political 
concessions to Moscow, but the Germans have always believed 
that they can handle the Russians better than anyone else. Mr. 
Zorin’s smile seemed to indicate that he thought that, on the 
contrary, he could handle the Germans better than anyone else. 


Political Commentary 


By HENRY FAIRLIE 


"Tm treacherous dismissal of General Glubb—the epithet 
may seem unnecessary, even unhelpful, but it at least 
puts the incident in perspective—will, I believe, have 
far-reaching consequences within the Conservative Party. The 
‘Suez group’ has been the only coherent dissident minority 
within the Conservative Party since 1951. It has not been 
effective. The Opposition, naturally enough, has treated it with 
disdain, regarding Captain Waterhouse and Mr. Julian Amery 
as prehistoric survivals. The majority of the Conservative Party 
has listened to it with something of nostalgia and something 
of respect, but then decided that there can be no siding with it 
‘in the middle of the twentieth century. The leadership of the 
Conservative Party has managed, by appeals to cautious 
realism, to keep it in check. But, whether justifiably or not, the 
‘Suez group’ has now been given a fillip. There is not, and 
never has been, anything logical about the attitude of the ‘Suez 
group’: for example, although it seeks to influence British 
policy in the Middle East, it has no straightforward attitude to 


® Israel. But though its romanticism—it has a romantic attitude 
+ to force as well as to the concept of Empire—means that its 


direct influence on policy will always be limited, it is a mistake 
to underestimate the undercurrents which it can set moving at 
moments of crisis such as this. The ‘Suez group’ (not an Arab 
but a British Legion, under Waterhouse Pasha and consisting 
entirely of officers) has been lying dormant. But it has now 
been stirred to new activity. 

It became clear on Tuesday and Wednesday that the majority 
of the Conservative Party remains baffled by the whole situa- 
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tion. It pressed for assurances, particularly on the question of 
co-ordinating Anglo-American policy in the Middle East, and 
the Prime Minister gave it assurances. It urged firmness, and 
the Prime Minister promised firmness. The Conservative Party 
decided that it could do nothing but await events. But two 
changes have taken place. First, the Prime Minister has re- 
ceived a body blow. He has had four and a half years—first 
as Foreign Secretary and then as Prime Minister—to create an 
effective British policy in the Middle East, and that policy lies 
in ruins about him. Although his political resilience should not 
be ignored—when he took office I commented on his skill in 
handling the Conservative Party in Parliament—this will not 
be forgotten. (I remember a newsreel flashback which showed 
Sir John Simon confidently leaving the League of Nations in 
1931 with a broad smile on his face to which was attached the 
one sentence of commentary: ‘And there is Sir John Simon. 
looking as though Manchuria never existed.’ Sir Anthony 
Eden’s resilience is composed of much the same quality of 
ignoring the awkward. He would come up smiling even if he 
had just announced that Britain had gone bankrupt.) To the 
general Conservative disquiet about Sir Anthony Eden’s lack 
of effective leadership there has now been added an active 
irritant. The ‘Suez group’ will not be the nucleus round which 
the discontents rally; the Middle East will not be the issue of 
revolt. But the Middle East will go on festering and the ‘Suez 
group’ will rub in the salt. 

The second change is that a mood has been precipitated. The 
Conservative Party seems to me at the moment to be straining 
to break away from ‘me-tooism.’ This mood—this search for 
an aggressively Conservative policy—has been indirectly 
strengthened by events in the Middle East. The underlying 
feeling that all that the Conservative Government has done in 
four and half years of office is pursue, in foreign as well as 
domestic policy, measures which are fundamentally no differ- 
ent from those of the Labour Government (but pursue them 
with a little more sense and efficiency) has yet to coagulate and 
then find a cutting edge. In the Middle East even the sense and 
efficiency seem to be absent, and the process by which this 
feeling of frustration is becoming set has been appreciably 
hastened this week. As summer follows spring and autumn 
follows summer this will, I believe, become more and more 
noticeable and by the time of the Conservative Party confer- 
ence it will have become a powerful and perhaps even irresist- 
ible movement on all levels of the party. It should not be 
ignored that the desire for a real Conservative policy is 
strongest in the constituencies, and just because the local Con- 
servative associations have not acted effectively since 1951, that 
is no reason why they should not act effectively in the future. 
The Conservative Party conference this year, in fact, is going 
to be of vital importance: a real battle between rival personali- 
ties and rival policies. Much, of course, depends on events, but 
no one should be surprised if in October two thousand Glubb 
Pashas tramp into the Conservative conference, and take their 
seats besides two thousand ghosts of Geddes, and if this time 
they ignore the platform’s pleadings and let the axe fall. 


A Spectator’s Notebook 


WHEN COMMERCIAL TELEVISION began last September it was 
announced that the proceeds of the gala opening night would 
go to charity. On this assumption, advertisers paid more and 
performers gave their services free. Commercial Television 
News proudly boasted that more than ten thousand pounds 
would go to charity; but charity has now been informed that 
there were no proceeds and that instead payments of one 
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hundred guineas will be made ex gratia, as it were, to twelve 
charities. One of the dictionary definitions of ‘proceeds’ js 
‘profits’; and profits there were none. Leaving aside the mean. 
ness of the quibble, I would be interested to know on what 
basis the profit and loss account of the evening was computed, 
Advertisers paid some £25,000 for time. Where did the 
money go? But I suppose it is foolish to expect anything 
better from CTV, which continues its rake’s progress, 
I am interested to see that the decision to dock Hamlet jn 
order to make way for a commercial is now being held up as 
an example of CTV’s good sense. According to ‘Captain Video’ 
of the World’s Press News the producer, Peter Brook, not 
only mistimed the show, but had the gall to complain when 
he couldn’t get the thirty whole seconds he needed to finish, 
‘As he had then, I trust,’ Captain Video says, ‘sabotaged his 
chances of doing much more work for the CTV, he was wise 
enough to add silly irrelevance [sic] “the BBC would never 
have done a thing like this.” True enough. of course. The BBC 
does not have any commercials to run at exactly the right time’ 
*” * ” 


IT WAS A PITY that, because of the printing dispute, the New 
Statesman and Nation was unable to celebrate its twenty-fifth 
birthday with a special issue. The most remarkable thing about 
the New Statesman’s brief life is that it has had only one 
editor, Mr. Kingsley Martin, who has proved to be one of the 
ablest editors and most brilliant diarists of his generation, and 
who still has a lot to teach some of the bright young things on 
his staff. I can find no better birthday wish to offer the New 
Statesman and Nation than that it will never change. I don’t 
think it will. 

* * - 
Headline of the week : 

EDEN SUMMONS GLUBB HOME 
News Chronicle, March 3, 

* * x 
1 REMARKED the other day that ‘the staff of the BBC’s French 
services is popularly believed to be considerably larger than its 
listening public.’ The BBC has kindly provided me with 
listener research figures, which reveal, I am glad to say, that 
more French citizens listen daily to its French services than 
read Humanité and Le Monde. This seems to put it beyond all 
doubt that my remark was not literally true. 

* * * 
READING MAJOR WEINSTEIN’S article, “Security Without Suicide.’ 
I was inclined to discount his opening supposition that ‘a few 
enemy atom bombs [could dam] the Rhine by blasting down 
the Schiefergebirge in the vicinity of the Lorelei Rock. A 
photograph in Tuesday’s Times showed me that I was wrong. 
The caption ran: ‘Huge blocks of ice washed ashore from 
the flooded Rhine cover the road along the eastern bank of 
the river at Caub. The flooding was caused by a new barrier 
of pack ice at the Lorelei Rock.’ 

* * x 
IT HAS BEEN in some ways a stirring week. First I learnt that 
‘Advance news can now be given of an event unparalleled in 
human history timed to take place on August 27 to 30 in the 
Temple of Peace at Cardiff, Wales. The event will be the 
proclamation of the Commonwealth of World Citizens as an 
independent world people.’ Both the timing and the venue of 
this event seem to me admirable, and it is high time we asserted 
our independence of other planets. Secondly I learnt that Time 
Isolate News Service gives a ‘warning of tremendous urgency to 
the Throne of Britain : “Abrogate the Order of St. Michael and 
St. George,” ’ the existence of which, according to this news 
service, has an adverse effect on the weather. PHAROS 
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Graduated Deterrence—The Next Step 


By REAR-ADMIRAL SIR ANTHONY BUZZARD 


developed, with our Allies, a collective system of 

great power which can be flexibly used on whatever 
scale may be required to make aggression costly’; and that 
‘our capacity to retaliate . . . would be selective and adapted 
to the occasion.’ Earlier, Mr. Dulles said that tactical atomic 
weapons which, though relatively small, have considerably 
more power than conventional weapons, were becoming the 
conventional arms of the US; that no problems of radioactive 
fall-out were involved; and that the increasing development 
of tactical atomic weapons reduced the possibility of using 
weapons of mass destruction. 

Together these pronouncements suggest that graduated 
deterrence is now accepted in the US as the intended policy 
for action in the event, and that distinction between the tactical 
and strategic use of nuclear weapons is considered practicable. 

The presumption is that in the event of a threat of aggression 
too strong for our conventional forces, but not warranting 
the H-bomb, the US would say something like this to the 
aggressor: ‘If you use aggression we will, if necessary, use 
atomic (and perhaps chemical) weapons against your armed 
forces, but we will not—on this issue—use hydrogen (or bac- 
teriological) weapons at all, unless you do, and we will not 
use atomic (or chemical) weapons against “centres of popula- 
tion,” unless you do.” 

British policy is less clear, but seems to be veering in this 
direction, since in the 1956 Defence Statement ‘limited’ war 
now features prominently in addition to global and cold war, 
and it is stated that in limited wars the possible use of nuclear 
weapons cannot be excluded. But there is no mention of tac- 
tical atomic weapons, or of any grading of nuclear weapons 
or selection in their use. The Defence Debate did not clarify 
this issue much, but the Minister of Defence stated that he 
could not say that retaliation to local aggression would not 
involve the tactical use of nuclear weapons, nor was it 
inevitable that such use would lead to global war. He did not, 
however, think we could rely on a Communist response to 
graduated deterrence being similarly graduated retaliation. The 
Secretary of State for Air seemed less in line with US policy, 
for he defined limited war as one in which nuclear weapons 
were not used. 

However, assuming that US policy prevails, the question 
that now arises is whether the West should not now 
also publicly establish distinctions between the tactical and 
strategic use of nuclear weapons. Or can all that be left 
until the threat becomes imminent? 

Unless these distinctions are carefully worked out and 
publicly announced in peacetime, well in advance of any threat 
of aggression, so that all concerned become fully persuaded of 
their reality, we run the following risks: First, in the cold 
war the Communists will probably challenge our implication 
that distinctions are possible, saying—as they do now—that 
the use of all nuclear weapons must be abolished (knowing 
that this would leave the Red Armies supreme); and probably 
adding that any limited use of nuclear weapons would be 
bound to spread to unlimited use, and world war (Marshal 
Zhukov, in his speech to the Communist Party Congress, is 
feported as already questioning the US theory that atomic 
weapons could be used tactically). 


(): December 8, 1955, Mr. Dulles stated that ‘we have 





Secondly, if a Communist threat of local aggression arises: 


(i) The country threatened, not having been convinced 
beforehand of our ability to employ the limited use of 
nuclear weapons without it spreading to unlimited use, 
might well shrink from accepting any reinforcement in 
the form of tactical atomic weapons. Communism might 
seem preferable to H-bombing of their cities. 


(ii) The people of the UK, US, and any other Allies con- 
cerned might well, for similar reasons, shrink from 
supporting the threatened country with tactical atomic 
weapons. 

(iii) The Communists, surmising (i) or (ii) above, might count 
upon either of these weaknesses occurring, and continue 
with their aggression, intensifying their propaganda that 
any limited use of nuclear weapons would lead to total 
war. 

Thirdly, if limited war should break out, the danger of limited 
use of nuclear weapons spreading to unlimited use would be 
greatly increased, owing to the distinctions not having been 
thoroughly engrained in the minds and plans of both sides 
beforehand. 

It is sometimes argued that it would be better to leave 
distinctions vague so that the Communists would be more 
fearful of limited war spreading to unlimited war, and there- 
fore of the consequences of initiating local aggression. But, 
unfortunately, it is not possible so to increase the consequences 
of aggression to the Communists without also increasing the 
consequences to us of resisting it, and thus increasing the 
uncertainty of our resistance. Our deterrent will, in fact, be 
more effective if it is reasonably unprofitable in its con- 
sequences to the aggressor, and certain to be applied, than if 
it is disastrous in its consequences and uncertain to be applied. 

Moreover, local wars may well break out unintentionally 
despite our deterrents. Vagueness in our distinctions could not 
fail to increase the danger of this occurring, due to misunder- 
standing or miscalculation. Nor need our distinctions be irre- 
vocable. They could be modified later, either unilaterally, or in 
agreement with the Communists, if this should be forthcoming. 

The conclusion is, surely, that the earliest possible public 
establishment of our distinctions between the tactical and 
strategic use of nuclear weapons is necessary to make our 
medium grade of deterrent as effectfve as possible, to guard 
against misunderstanding, and to provide the best prospects 
of preventing any limited war spreading to total war, should 
our deterrent fail or war break out unintentionally. 

The working out and declaration of our distinctions would 
also provide a useful check that they can, in fact, be made 
sufficiently clear to be convincing. For if by any chance we 
should find that they cannot, then surely we should abandon 
our medium grade of deterrence, stop spending money on 
tactical atomic weapons, and spend more on conventional 
and chemical weapons at one end of the scale, and on civil 
and air defence of cities at the other, in order to increase our 
strength and determination to resist aggression by either 
conventional and chemical weapons or massive retaliation. 

If we do not publicly establish our distinctions in peace, we 
shall also be denying ourselves perhaps the only major step 
which can be taken, without waiting upon Communist agree- 
ment, towards our positive tasks of achieving successful 
negotiations with them, of gaining agreements on disarmament, 
and of ultimately abolishing war. For with our distinctions 
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established the Communists would be forced to realise that 
with every avenue of aggression and power politics blocked, 
there would be no alternative to them but to negotiate dis- 
armament and other issues with us; the uncommitted countries 
and the less staunch adherents to the Allied cause would 
realise that we genuinely, wish, and have the ability, to keep 
the peace without them or ourselves having to commit suicide, 


thus helping to arrest the present drift towards neutralism and ° 


perhaps Communism; and the Allied public would realise 
the need to continue making sacrifices to build up tactical 
and local strength in the exposed areas. Consequently, after 
a time, we might become less dependent on the H-bomb, and 
so able to reduce tension by renouncing the right to use the 
H-bomb except in retaliation. So by taking a second important 
and unilateral step we might, in due course, bring the Com- 
munists to agree to a measure of ground and air inspection, 
thus further reducing the fear of surprise attacks, and gaining 
experience in the inspection necessary for disarmament. And 
so might the stage ultimately be set for disarmament itself, 
step by step, in nuclear as well as conventional weapons—or 
at least in their means of delivery. 

Apart from these military and political considerations, the 
first step of establishing distinctions seems of great importance 
morally, because we should be reintroducing moral and legal 
codes into the conduct of war and thus providing a new 
rallying point for Allied ideals and endeavour. It is also impor- 
tant psychologically, because the problem of abolishing war— 
from total war downwards—is largely a psychological one, and 
we should be initiating a world-wide habit of thought that total 
war is no longer a possibility—even as a result of spreading 
from limited war. Moreover, we should be helping to remove 
the genuine fears which on both sides keep tension heightened 
beyond that necessary to maintain a healthy deterrent to 
aggression. 

Let us therefore, in conjunction with the US, set up a 
strong and representative body to work out, with real 
thoroughness, distinctions between the tactical and strategic 
use of nuclear weapons which will stand the best possible 
chance of holding in wars of limited aims; and let us then 
establish these publicly. at least in sufficient detail for them 
to be reasonably convincing. They would neither be unalter- 
able nor commit us to any grade of action in advance. Indeed 
they would give us increased freedom of action. 
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Security Without Suicide 
By ADELBERT WEINSTEIN 


ET us take the supposition—well within the bounds of 
atomic possibility—that a few enemy atom bombs have 
dammed the Rhine by blasting down the Schiefergebirge 

in the vicinity of the Lorelei Rock. Contaminated, radioactive 
water would then swallow up whole towns and villages as far 
afield as Ludwigshafen and all over the Main plain, and we 
should be faced with an impassable territory of gigantic pro. 
portions. Similar destruction in the vicinity of other German 
rivers is equally possible and would cover equally wide areas, 
And in this connection be it noted that in a highly indus. 
trialised country like Western Germany a ruthless use of 
atomic weapons could create devastated zones, so many in 
number and so great in area, that motorised military forma. 
tions would have to be ‘canalised’ and would be robbed of 
their freedom of movement to such an extent as to render 
them all but immobile. 


It can with justice be asserted that reflections of this nature 
should alone suffice to deter both statesmen and soldiers from 
ever waging an atomic war. And it may well be that the 
menacing presence of the atom bomb will one day cause 
even the General Staffs to realise that stratospheric planning 
is no longer a practical proposition. Until then, however, and 
however distasteful it may be to us, we shall have to go on 
working on the present theories. For the launching of an 
atomic war does not depend on us. But if we accept as pos- 
sible wholesale destruction of the nature described above, 
then the question at once arises: Is the raising of fully 
motorised divisions which, in a war of this sort, would hardly 
be able to move at all, really desirable for Western Germany? 
A further question then demands an answer: Will not atomic 
warfare also exercise influence on the choice of garrison sites 
and the distribution of the forces? In those districts which are 
susceptible to large-scale devastation no barracks of any kind 
must be built, and military formations will have to be stationed 
in the vicinity of the so-called ‘sluices,’ which are envisaged 
between areas of atomic destruction and through which an 
enemy advance can be expected. 


Theories 


In view of the great cordoning-off potentialities inherent 
in the dropping of an atom bomb on West German territory, 
the fundamental question is: To what extent can American 
atomic warfare tactics be made applicable to our own forces? 
Now, in all American thought on the subject air superiority 
is presumed. But air superiority, at the beginning of a wat, 
will not exist. The Russians—in the air at least—are equally 
strong; their atomic armament is by no means to be despised; 
and in the facilities they possess for the launching of rockets 
and guided missiles they are in all probability better off than 
the Western Powers. American theorists like Gavin, Reinhardt 
and Kintner visualise the war of the future as being waged— 
and here I summarise only the broadest outline of their line 
of thought—by highly trained formations, disposed with a 
view to maximum mobility along a broad front. These forma- 
tions, having torn gigantic atomic holes in the enemy positions 
and carrying fuel and munitions for some 400 kilometres, 
will then thrust forward through the hostile dispositions. In 
this way they will reach such objectives as bridges, important 
traflic and communication centres deep within hostile territory 
and will thus bring about the collapse of the enemy front. 
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supply and maintenance of these formations will be under- 
taken by a gigantic air transport fleet. This theory is 
typically American in its grandiose conception—and is also 
disconcertingly simple. It possesses the advantage of surprise 
and strategic initiative. But it suffers from the disadvantages 
that the West, at present, has no such formations at its disposal, 
that only a rich man can wage war on these lines and that in 
practice these formations, dashing here, there, and everywhere 
like quicksilver on a plate, would simply be gobbled up by 
the depth of the Russian defence system. Because even if the 
Russian formations were for the most part utterly defeated, 
if wholesale destruction precluded any possibility of concerted 
enemy defence and his supply system broke down, there would 
still remain the Russian infantry, the strength of which would 
probably operate rather like a sponge and absorb all such 
hostile formations as had thrust forward into its defensive 
system. 

Suppose, now, we apply this theory of mobile warfare in 
reverse—visualising, that is, mobile operations on the retreat 
between the Elbe and the Rhine, in which we allow these 
quicksilver divisions of ours to hurtle hither and thither all 
over Western Germany. Well, once again we are compelled 
to reject it. For in operations of this nature not only should 
we suffer wholesale devastation at the hands of the enemy but 
our own defending troops would also quite probably be forced 
to safeguard their flanks by themselves initiating atomic 
destruction of strategic objectives in their own homeland and 
to occupy bridgeheads, the terrain in front of which they would 
again be compelled to devastate by atomic action. War on 
these lines would not only lead to the complete destruction of 
Western Germany and the paralysing of our own military 
forces, but would also mean, from the psychological point 
of view, the end of all will to resist. 


The Mixing of Formations 


It is, of course, possible—in theory—to turn to another 
solution: The Western Forces should be disposed with all 
their motorised formations so close to the frontier that the 
divisions, while loosely enough distributed to avoid any 
semblance of massing, would still be able swiftly and by a 
large variety of routes to press forward into any threatened 
area. In front of this mobile striking force would be dropped 
a curtain of atomic fire, a species of terrible barrage by means 
of rockets, atomic artillery and the tactical air force. But 
this idea, too, is most dangerous. It could, indeed, be just the 
sort of thing that might provoke war, for even the slightest 
massing on the Russian side might be interpreted in the West 
as an alarm and an indication of Russian intentions to attack. 
On the other hand, if such enemy concentrations were not bom- 
barded, or if on some dark winter night the Russians set 
their formations in motion westwards with orders to close 
up on, or even to gain contact with, the enemy, then the West 
would temporarily be faced with an even more dangerous 
situation. For, thanks to Russian superiority in numbers, there 
would swiftly ensue a complete mix-up of the formations of 
both sides, engaged in a series of independent encounters and 
battles, which would preclude all possibility of the use of 
atomic weapons. But the whole NATO Headquarters plan is 
based on the assumption that inferiority in conventional forces 
can be counterbalanced by the use of atomic forces. But even 
if a terrible retaliatory blow could be struck on the rear portions 
of the enemy front, it would still not prevent Western Germany 
from being overrun by the Russian forces or shield it from 
atomic devastation. 

Movement as the basic idea for the defence of Western 
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Germany offers therefore no solution whatever in an atomic 
war. How, then, are we to envisage our co-operation with our 
new allies? It is easier to give the answer to the political 
aspect than to the military. 

{Major Weinstein goes on to quote and agree with some of 
the ideas put forward by Captain Liddell Hart in his book 
Strategy: The Indirect Approach (Faber and Faber) con- 
cluding with him, that to use atomic weapons as a counter 
to numerical superiority, ‘the essential problem is to find 
some line of demarcation between their tactical and 
strategical use which will be of lasting duration instead of lead- 
ing to unrestricted warfare and world-wide destruction. The 
best chance of achieving this would be, of course, to restrict the 
use of these weapons to the operational area. The greater the 
depth to which they are applied at some later stage, the less 
become the chances of finding a line of demarcation.’] 


A Continuous Front 

First of all, therefore, both sides. must agree to accept as 
axiomatic and mutually binding the principle that the use of 
these terrible weapons shall be restricted to definite and 
limited areas. Such an agreement almost presupposes a 
recrudescence of the spirit of chivalry in a world transformed 
by the existence of atomic weapons; this, however, is too much 
to expect, and mutual fear must therefore step in as a sub- 
stitute, the fear common to both sides that destruction caused 
by these weapons would deal so mortal a blow to both that 
both will recoil from using them. In this way the deterrent line 
of thought becomes transformed into a political idea. From the 
military point of view it would have to come into effect 
immediately in rear of the actual operational front. This 
immediately leads to the further conclusion that we should 
therefore pin our faith on linear defence along an unbroken 
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front in order to be able at least to limit the size of the opera- 
tional zone. 

In this connection it is of interest to examine the ideas of 
the French military theorist, Lieutenant-Colonel F, 9, 
Miksche. In his book Atomic Weapons and the Armed Forces 
he advocates the raising of atomic corps. These corps must 
be disposed side by side along a continuous front, which could 
be constructed in part on fortress lines. Provided that Miksche’s 
theory is sound—and of that, at the moment, anyway, there 
can be no doubt—then there is something very fascinating 
about this idea of his. For Miksche does, in fact, prove that 
the power of Fire is greater than that of Movement and that 
war is condemned to a state of static stalemate. This leads him 
automatically to the idea of a sort of modern Maginot Line. 

Linear defence can never bring victory, but it might well 
stave off defeat. As unrestricted atomic warfare would in any 
case leave neither victor nor vanquished, but would mean 
complete destruction for all, the idea of a species of linear 
defence in a defensive zone of a depth in accordance with 
the characteristics of atomic potentialities is by no means 
abhorrent—even though it will encounter the passionate oppo- 
sition of those dedicated, as heretofore, to mobile warfare. For 
the protagonists of mobile war cannot deny that in the type 
of warfare they advocate a great part of Germany would 
inevitably be devastated by the use of atomic weapons, that 
atomic defence along a continuous, unbroken line, on the other 
hand, might well lead to the setting up, by both sides, of 
restricted zones of equal area as deterrents, and that in this 
way the effects of atomic weapons would be localised and 
some point and meaning restored to the idea of defence in 
atomic warfare. 

I do not propose to make here any detailed suggestions 
regarding these atomic corps; a few basic, fundamental ideas 
will suffice. In the forefront of all defensive action stands the 
man himself, who, by and large, has to rid himself of all the 
trammels of motorisation. By so doing he becomes once again 
the strongest and, at the same time, the least vulnerable of 
all weapons. He can go underground, can take cover in con- 
crete dugouts and even in the most difficult situation he is 
still able to move and to defend himself. This picture is no 
return to the warfare of the Stone Age, but rather a flexible 
adaptation to a type of warfare which, without it, might well 
throw us back into the Stone Age. 

These atomic corps, if they are to have any chance of 
success, would in the last resort have to be equipped with all 
the marvels of technology. They would have to have at their 
disposal rockets, guided missiles, radar, catapult aircraft, a 
most complicated system of communication, and so on 
Colonel Miksche has very definite views on the subject. 

The advantage of holding an unbroken line along the whole 
length of the Iron Curtain with these atomic corps lies in the 
fact that no enemy would be able to effect a surprise break- 
through. The massing of enemy forces in front of this line 
would be neither militarily disturbing nor politically alarming. 
for the atomic barrage would be laid down only after the 
enemy had advanced beyond a predetermined linc. On the 
reverse side of the picture it would be equally impossible to 
launch from such a front any attack against the Russian posi- 
tions, and this, undoubtedly, would have very considerable 
effect politically. Admittedly, this is static warfare par 
excellence; indeed, its immobility is a negation of war itself. 
for neither side would be inclined to embark on any form of 
mobile aggression, which would at once set in motion the 
process of mutual destruction by means of atomic weapons. 
That in connection with a defence of this type the idea of a 
frontier militia should once more crop up is obvious. Equally 
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obvious is the necessity of keeping in a state of preparedness 
q small, skilfully disposed, armoured army in the rear of the 
defensive line for the dual purpose of dealing with any para- 
chute landings that might be attempted and of providing the 
reserve for a counter-attack in case of any local breach of 
the main defensive line. 

The Atomic Wall 

For Western Europe as a whole, a defensive system of this 
kind would require the erection of an atomic wall which 
could be neither turned nor tunnelled. A continuous, solid 
front would prevent collision between hostile formations and 
thus render impossible any major encounters or battles. It 
would also hold in check, localised but in a state of instant 
readiness, the atomic defensive forces; and the side which 
contravened the prohibition of anything other than the local 
use of atomic weapons would run the risk of starting a third 
world war. 

All the above political and military reflections are based 
on the acceptance of the fact that Germany is at present 
divided, and on the possibility that the Russians might strive 
to reap the rewards of their numerical superiority in Western 
Europe by the sudden unleashing of a war waged with a com- 
bination of atomic and conventional forces. In that case the 
Western Powers would retaliate with the use of atomic 
weapons, and, as they have no plan for restricted or limited 
war, they would themselves contribute to the destruction of 
the very thing which it is their intention to protect. In Europe, 
far safer and more satisfactory than a strategy of “War Within 
Bounds,’ which, when all is said and done, would be a most 
complicated business requiring all sorts of ramifications before 
it could become really effective, would be the reunification of 
Germany. With Germany united, there would no longer be 
any need for the two military blocs armed with atomic weapons 
to stand toe to toe in Central Europe, glaring into each other’s 
eyes and held in check only by the slender thread of the threat 
of mutual annihilation. 


The John Gordon Society 


By GRAHAM GREENE 


HE inaugural meeting of the John Gordon Society was 

held in London last Tuesday evening. Over sixty people 

attended. Letters of regret were read from the Home 

Secretary and the Director of Public Prosecutions who were 
unable to be present. 

The following officers were elected: Mr. Graham Greene, 
President; Mr. Ian Gilmour, Vice-President; Mr. John Sutro, 
Chairman; and Mr. H. S. Janes, Treasurer. An Executive 
Committee was formed consisting of the foregoing officers, 
with the addition of Mr. A. S. Frere. The Committee was given 
power to co-opt further members as the occasion arose. 

The first item on the agenda after the election of officers was 
the choice of a title for the Society. The President said he 
considered too much importance had been ascribed to Mr. 
Gordon’s revelation that he had on occasion smuggled porno- 
graphic books through the Customs; it had shown great 
courage on Mr. Gordon’s part to admit the fact, and the 
President was very unwilling to see the name of the Society 
changed. The meeting unanimously decided that the Society 
should retain the title of John Gordon. 

During a general discussion on the aims of the Society, Miss 
Winick, a well-known bookseller in the City, offered a window- 
display representing the Society’s work. Mr. Frere and other 
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publishers present offered co-operation in submitting proofs of 
forthcoming books to the Society and agreed to indicate by 
means of a band the Society’s disapproval if it proved im- 
possible for them to withdraw the books after condemnation. 
Mr. Peter Brook referred to the outstanding example of the 
National Lifeboat Institution, which had refused a gift from a 
morally tainted source, and suggested the Society might assist 
charitable institutions to examine the source of donations and 
the moral character of donors. Another member felt that the 
Society might well approach the manufacturers of the game 
‘Scrabble’ and persuade them to include in each set a pledge 
to be signed by the purchaser that no words would be allowable 
other than those in the Concise Oxford Dictionary. Yet another 
proposal was for a plaque to be placed by the Society on the 
wall of the house occupied by Mr. Gordon’s predecessor, the 
late James Douglas—famous for his statement worthy of an 
ancient Roman, ‘I would rather give poison to my daughter 
than place in her hands a copy of The Well of Loneliness.’ 

It was decided by the meeting to institute a series of John 
Gordon lectures, and Mr. Gordon is to be invited to deliver the 
first lecture at the next general meeting of the Society, the date 
of which will be announced in due course. 

The annual subscription to the Society has been fixed at 
half a guinea, and applications for membership should be sent 
to the Honorary Secretary, The John Gordon Society, 146 
Piccadilly, W1. 


Glubb Pasha 


By A CORRESPONDENT 


LUBB PASHA has for so long been associated with 
Jordan and its Arab Legion that it is not surprising that 
his unceremonious dismissal has led to resentment here. 
Without in any way condoning the manner in which it was 
done, it must be remembered that General Glubb was a servant 
of Jordan, not Britain, and that the Jordan Government was 
perfectly entitled to retire him when it chose to do so. Nor 
should we be astonished by the method selected. That was 
entirely consistent with Arab character, which, however prone 
to intrigue, often shrinks when it comes to taking unpalatable 
measures. It would have been difficult for King Hussein, aware 
as he must be of the services rendered to his dynasty by Glubb, 
to have dismissed him in person. That he chose to do so by 
proxy and with a time limit is understandable albeit distasteful. 
He probably feared lest Glubb should resist the Royal com- 
mand, yet anyone knowing Glubb will realise this could never 
have happened. But there is a wide gulf between the Oriental 
and European mind, the more so when one is the mind of a 
young man and the other that of a man of sixty, and cast in the 
Victorian mould. 
It will be among the Bedouin that the shock of “The Pasha’s’ 
departure will be most deeply felt. They revered him as the 
man who had brought peace to the desert, many of them know- 
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Tue Reform Bill will not be introduced until Monday next. 
Sir CHARLES WETHERELL last night complained of the delay; and 
similar complaints have been made in other quarters. We believe 
we can furnish a key to the mystery. It is the wish and the 
resolution of the Ministry to pass the Bill, the whole Bill, and 
nothing but the Bill. \t was necessary, therefore, that not an ‘if 
or an ‘and’ should be unconsidered: and that in its details and 
in its wording the measure should be as impregnable to captious 
or technical opposition as in its principle it is impregnable to 
rational attack. 
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ing him as ‘Sahibi,’ which means ‘My friend.” When Glubb’s 
career in Arabia can be judged in full perspective, it is perhaps 
this aspect of it which will add most to his stature, since he has 
played a greater part than anyone else in the smooth transition 
of the Jordanian Bedouin from the nomadic to a settled life. 

He spent nineteen years among the Bedouin, going first to 
Iraq in 1920. The ten years he spent there were the formative 
ones of his life, since it was during them that he acquired his 
fluent Arabic and sympathetic understanding of the Arabs. 
Like others before him, he fell under the spell of the desert and 
its peoples, and in 1925 resigned from the Army to devote the 
rest of his life to the Arabs. He was transferred to Transjordan 
in 1930 with the task of pacifying the anarchic tribes there. 
He succeeded after only three years, unaided except for the 
small force of camel police which he raised from among the 
Bedouin themselves. Other countries have tamed their turbu- 
lent tribes sooner or later, but only at the cost of much blood 
and treasure. Glubb’s policies involved neither but succeeded 
through the mutual trust which developed between the Bedouin 
and himself, and the peace which he then established has never 
since been broken. 

Glubb relieved Peake Pasha as Commander of the Arab 
Legion in 1939. The Legion, private army of the Amir 
Abdullah, was then a small gendarmerie. In the seventeen years 
that Glubb has been its Chief of Staff it has increased twenty- 
fold and been equipped with artillery, tanks and jet aircraft. 
It was under Glubb, too, that the Legion fought alongside the 
British Army in Iraq and Syria, when its long-skirted, ring- 
leted Bedouin were affectionately nicknamed ‘Glubb’s Girls’ 
by their British comrades. A link was then forged between the 
Legion and the British Army which has endured ever since and 
it will be tragic if recent events damage this connection. 

It was only after the unhappy assassination of King Abdullah 
that events forced Glubb into the position of an ‘elder states- 
man.” He was increasingly called upon to advise the untried 
ministers of the newly independent kingdom, thereby acquiring 
a reputation for interference which was far from his own seek- 
ing. He had work enough on his hands building up the Legion 
without desiring the post of ‘Minister without Portfolio.’ Yet 
he was inevitably drawn into the maelstrom of Middle Eastern 
politics, and the Jordanians came to associate Glubb with 
everything, good or bad, that happened in Jordan. Nor were 
his efforts to reduce frontier incidents appreciated in a country 
full of Palestinian refugees whose one desire is ‘la revanche.’ 
So Glubb became a scapegoat in the land of the Scapegoat. 
Hence the dancing in Amman’s streets when the man who has 
given the best years of his life to the Arabs was bustled off to 
England. 

Lord Belhaven has said that ‘Arabia is a hard, barren 
mistress and those who serve her she pays in weariness, sick- 
ness of the body and distress of the mind.’ This can never 
entirely apply to Glubb, however much his abrupt dismissal 
may smack of ingratitude. The Arab is a creature of impulse; 
the hero of today is often the villain of tomorrow. Yet for every 
man who has danced in the streets, there will be two or three 
sitting round the coffee hearths, dismayed and sorrowful. They 
will be talking of the man who brought them peace and fair 
dealing and we can be sure they will be murmuring quietly, 
‘The Pasha, may God bless him and remember him for good.’ 


GENERAL GLUBB INTELLIGENCE 
GLusBB PASHA Said he was ‘too upset’ to see anyone. 
Daily Express, March 3. 
He TOLD the Daily Mirror: ‘I'm not upset or angry.’ 
Daily Mirror, March 3. 
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City and Suburban 


By JOHN BETJEMAN 


OTHING is more delightful at this time of year than 
Ne: throw responsibility to the winds and take a day 

off by train. I did this last week with two friends, 
catching the 11.35 a.m. from Victoria, arriving Whitstable 
1.21. There was no one else in the Pullman car but our party, 
and we stopped at stations so remote that the silence was not 
broken by station announcers. We arrived in time for a dozen 
oysters, the last dozen in the town because the sea was frozen, 
We walked along Island Wall, where weatherboarded houses 
and old boats, the first scarcely distinguishable from the 
second, are moored on the shingle and where all still looks 
like the Kent which Dickens knew. We took a bus to Herne 
Bay, whose Georgian stucco terraces, an abortive Brighton, 
stretch to the Classic Clock Tower on the sea front backed 
by Reculver heights beyond. We did the one-and-a-half-mile 
walk on Herne Bay pier, breathing air like champagne and 
hearing the diminishing roar of the young of Herne Bay roller- 
skating in the Pier Pavilion, until far out on the pierhead in 
the oily water we found a single fisherman sheltering from 
the wind. Then, as the frozen sunset fell on suburbs with 
Gothic Revival churches, we caught the Pullman on its express 
journey home and fell asleep after crumpets and tea to find 
ourselves at Victoria by seven, as refreshed as though we had 
been for a fortnight in the South of France. 


St. GILES-IN-THE-FIELDS 

I have seen little mention of one of the most successful post- 
war church restorations, the interior of St. Giles-in-the-Fields, 
Charing Cross. This church, by H. Flitcroft, 1731-34, used 
to be locked, but now it is often open and one can stand in 
cold weather on the heating grids in the nave and admire the 
beauty. Red pillars rise from the brown wooden gallery fronts 
to support a vaulted ceiling, delicately picked out in white 
and blue and gold. Chandeliers in diminishing sizes hang over 
the nave and increase the sense of distance in the church. 


A FORGOTTEN WONDER 


So good a restoration as that makes a strong contrast with 
the famous Perpendicular porch to the parish church of 
Cirencester, Gloucestershire. This porch, which was at one time 
the Guild Hall, has been entirely refaced so that it looks as 
though it has just been built. If one were a purist I suppose 
one would say that in principle this was quite right. In principle 
it may be, but in fact it is a disappointment. I went on from 
Cirencester, last week, to one of the forgotten wonders of 
England—the tunnel of the Thames and Severn Canal, between 
Coates and Sapperton. At Coates this abandoned waterway 
goes through a wooded ravine to a great stone arch, flanked 
by Doric columns and niches and overhung with ivy. Near 
it is a ruined Georgian inn. At Sapperton the tunnel arch is 
vaguely Gothic and lost in a deep valley bleating with sheep. 
When we called, in the still wintry air, into the mouth of the 
tunnel, almost half a minute passed before the echo answered 
from the blackness. 


ESSEX OVERHEAD RAILWAY STILL ACTIVE 


A Colchester correspondent tells me that there is a rapid 
overhead railway for carrying change in a grocer’s shop in 
that borough. ‘A pity you were not there,’ he writes, ‘when an 
assistant with beautifully waved auburn hair stood on a box 
to remove a jar from a shelf, and had his wig knocked over 
his nose by a whizzing container.’ 
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Starch 


does surprising things 
IN SUCH SURPRISING PLACES 












STARCH IN SUGAR CONFECTIONERY 


Every day, millions of young hearts are rejoiced by the sight of gay glass 
jars in sweet-shop windows, full of brightly-coloured ‘cushions’ of 
flavoured sugar, clear and translucent as the jars that display them. 

But boiled sweets did not always shine so bright. Once (long ago, it is 
true) the sugar confectioners were vexed by the crystallising of the sugar 
in their sweets, which dulled their surfaces and spoiled their translucency. 
The first attempt to cure the trouble was by adding cream of tartar and 
so ‘inverting’ enough of the sugar to prevent crystallisation. That did stop 
the crystallising to some extent, but invert sugar is hygroscopic—it 
absorbs moisture from the air, and makes the sweets that contain it damp 
and sticky. Surprisingly enough, the answer to the problem came from 
starch : glucose, made from starch, proved to be the ideal crystal inhibitor. 
Itself an energy-providing food, glucose affords a colloidal medium in 
which sugar crystals cannot form. Its use for this purpose in sugar 
confectionery is now the largest single use of glucose. 

Corn Products Company Limited, the Industrial Division of Brown 
and Polson, produce 200,000 tons of starch products a year: more than 
400 different products, which are helping more than 80 different industries 
to reduce production costs, to make better products, or even to make 
products that could not otherwise be made at all. We have spent more 
than 100 years in building up this large and varied business. We have 
learnt a lot about the industrial uses of starch products, and our advice 
is freely at your disposal. 





CORN PRODUCTS COMPANY LIMITED 
CAN STARCH HELP YOU? 
When you read in these \ 
advertisements how starch 
products are helping other ; 
industries you may see new B&P 
Possibilities of turning them to THE INDUSTRIAL DIVISION OF 
account in your own business. 
We shall be glad to discuss 
them with you Brown&Polson 











125/130 STRAND, LONDON, W,C.2 
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plus 
earning 
power 


These two are not as a rule complementary 
but investment with a building society 


makes them so. 


Large sums or small may be invested 
without formality and withdrawn when 
required at very short notice. There are 
no charges or duties in either case. 


Interest is credited at 3 °%%, with income 


tax paid by the society. 


You may find this excellent and flexible 
form of investment invaluable on many 
occasions. It may also prove a sound 
recommendation when your advice is 


sought on safe investment. 


CO-OPERATIVE 
PERMANENT 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


NEW OXFORD HOUSE . LONDON .- W.C.! 
City Office: 163 MOORGATE - LONDON - £E.C.2 


ESTABLISHED 1884. ASSETS EXCEED£123,000,000. 90 BRANCHES 
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BOOK SALES RESEARCH 

Sir,—The last thing I want to do is to try to 
clamber into the ring when Mr. Evelyn Waugh 
is squaring up to one of the Observer’s literary 
critics. But I must point out that in his pre- 
liminary remarks in ‘Dr. Wodehouse and Mr. 
Wain’ he seems to attach—as did the Observer 
in an ex-parte statement to which it did not 
seem necessary to reply—undue significance to 
what he describes as an ‘investigation’ lately 
made in the book trade. 

Mr. R. H. Langbridge, publicity manager of 
Messrs. Harrap, has described his ‘small ex- 
periment’ lengthily in the Bookseller. Readers 
were not personally interviewed or anything 
like that. All that Mr. Langbridge did, appar- 
ently (he is not explicit on the point), was to 
tuck a card into a very large number of Harrap 
books. Over a period of nine months 2,000 
cards came back to him, some of them incom- 
pletely filled in. From a study of the properly 
completed cards (we are not told their number) 
he drew the following modest conclusion: ‘For 
a good many years the Sunday Times has been 
able to claim a substantially larger circulation 
than the Observer. Nevertheless, my figures in- 
dicate that the Observer has the greater number 
of readers sufficiently interested in books to 
take the trouble to answer a publisher’s ques- 
tionnaire.” 

Certain unavoidable peculiarities in the 
sources of Mr. Langbridge’s report make it 
impossible to attach universal significance to 
his figures. Not only is the Bookseller, a trade 
journal with a necessarily restricted circulation 
(10,000 copies a week), fourth in the whole 
national list of journals whose advertisements 
influence readers, above The Times Literary 
Supplement, The Times, the Manchester 
Guardian, the New Statesman, the Spectator, 
and the News Chronicle, but there were readers 
who revealed themselves as influenced by its 
reviews of books—which are non-existent. 
Understandably, this makes Mr. Langbridge 
wonder. The eager intervention of form-fillers 
unable, as he admits, to tell a review from an 
advertisement might bewilder anyone 

If market research is to be relied on, it should 
surely be conducted in a manner much more 
scientific than this ——Yours faithfully, 

LEONARD RUSSELI 
Literary Editor 


‘Sunday Fimes,’ Kemsley House, WC1 





DEAR EDDIE 

Sir,—In his notice of my book Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald in the issue of February 10, your 
reviewer states that he does not ‘know’ of any 
authority for my statement as to the associa- 
tion of Lord Edward and Arthur O’Connor 
with Watty Cox. That may be so, but if he 
would look. up Lecky, iv, 84, he would see that 
Lecky states ‘the intimacy of Fitzgerald and 
O’Connor with Cox is a very suspicious cir- 
cumstance’ and goes on to give his various 
sources. In point of fact, I merely remarked 
that the allegations convinced the Castle that 
Fitzgerald was foremost in the activist party, 
and that the accusation was ‘hotly denied’ by 
O’Connor. 

Again your reviewer states that I am ‘simply 
translating Castlereagh’s reputation into 
Castlereagh’s thoughts. There is ample 
authority to show that at the time Castlereagh 
was fraternising with the family the arrest of 
Fitzgerald and O’Connor was under daily con- 
sideration in the Castle, where Castlereagh 
was acting Chief Secretary. See, for example, 
Madden’s United Irishmen. The Castle was 
well aware of the proposed trip to France when 
Castlereagh was visiting the household in Kil- 
dare, but refrained from action on instructions 
from Whitehall. 

Your reviewer states that ‘Irish administra- 
tion was in fact English.’ He quotes a single 
sentence of mine—out of its context—and then 
declares, no less, that I ‘show a complete mis- 
understanding of Irish administration—which 
was in fact English.’ In fact, within the limits 
I could allow myself, I gave almost a chapter 
to the question, and opened it by stating that 
to understand the ‘connection’ with England 
was to understand the whole tragic history of 
the time. How any literate person could assert, 
as your reviewer does, that, after 1782, Irish 
administration was ‘in fact English’ is beyond 
my comprehension, and I leave it at that.— 
Yours faithfully, 

PATRICK BYRNE 
4 Queen’s Park, Monkstown, Co. Dublin. 

[Our reviewer writes : 

‘1. Fitzgerald and O’Connor knew Cox—who 
didn’t? But they mistrusted him too deeply for 
‘association,’ let alone ‘intimacy.’ Cox, how- 
ever, told Under-Secretary Cooke that he was 
an intimate of theirs, the better to increase his 
value as a potential Government agent. Lecky 
based his account on Cooke’s report. Cooke 
was deceived. So was Lecky. 

2. A historian may speculate on men’s 
thoughts : only a mind-reader presumes them. 

3. The 1782-1800 Irish administration may 
be likened to a school: as governing body, the 
English Government (Pitt most of the time); 
as masters, the executive—Lord-Lieutenant, 
Chief Secretary, Under-Secretary; and as pre- 
fects, the Anglo-Irish Junta. The prefects were 
allowed considerable freedom (and patronage) 
so long as they kept the troublesome Irish boys 
in order. But they still had to obey the masters, 
who were, with one or two exceptions, English; 
and the masters had to obey Pitt. How any 
literate person could assert that this English 
administration was in fact Irish is beyond my 
comprehension, and I, too, leave it at that!’— 
Editor, Spectator.) 


ABOLITION AND AFTER 


Sir,—Perhaps | may be allowed to recall the 
case of Alessandro Serenelli and St. Maria 
Goretti (canonised on June 24, 1950). Without 
recapitulating the whole story, it is enough to 
say that Alessandro savagely murdered Maria, 
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narrowly escaped lynching, and was sentenced 
to thirty years’ hard labour. For the first eight 
years he showed no sign of remorse, but in 
1910 he repented, and those best qualified to 
judge—priests, psychologists, doctors and 
others—had no doubts whatever as to his sin- 
cerity. The last three years of his sentence 
were remitted, and on the Christmas Day 
following his release from prison he received 
Holy Communion side by side with Maria’s 
mother, and spent that Christmas at the pres- 


bytery where she worked. He is now a 
gardener in a monastery. 
There is no reason to suppose that 


Alessandro Serenelli is an exception. Let the 
State give to every man the right, as God has 
given him the duty, of working out his own 
salvation to the end, however long and hard 
the way may be.—Yours faithfully, 

MICHAEL MARDON 
129 Beachlands, Pevensey Bay, Sussex 


THE JOHN GORDON SOCIETY 


Sir,—It would seem that Mr. Greene has now 
got a society of fifty people who are so afraid 
of the emotions within themselves that porno- 
graphic or sensuous literature, paintings or 
sculpture may release, that they feel that they 
must band together to protect not only them- 
selves but also the rest of the world. That Mr. 
Gordon is aware of having a ‘bad half’ is 
shown by his confession of having smuggled 
pornographic books through the customs; that 
some others feel that even to admit to having 
two sides to one’s character is to fall below 
the standards of the society, is shown by their 
no longer wishing to use his name. 

Perhaps Mr. Greene’s society is trying to 
remove the mote from its brother's eye 
before removing the beam from its own. Or, 
in more modern language, they may be pro- 
jecting certain subconscious wishes which they 
deny in themselves, on to others, and then feel 
compelled to protect them. This interpretation 
may not be accepted by: many people, but 
the possibility of its truth should not be over- 
looked,—Yours faithfully, 

R. S. MONEY-KYRLE 
Whetham, Calne, Wilts 
* 
Sir,—As a sincere member of the John Gordon 
Society | have been shocked to learn that in 
1953 the Sunday Express, under our Mr. 
Gordon’s editorship, was banned for three 
weeks by the Eire Government Censors on the 
ground that in recent issues it had been ‘usually 
or frequently indecent or obscene.’ In these 
circumstances I am resigning my membership 
of the society. 

I have no wish to be the laughing stock of 
my friends, so perhaps you will understand if 
I simply sign myself—Yours faithfully, 

STULTISSIMUS 
London, EC2 


COOLED CAT 
Sir,—Mr. John Rosselli’s admirable review of 
Tennessee Williams’s play, Cat on a Hot Tin 
Roof, began with his supposition that the Lord 
Chamberlain would almost certainly ban it 
from the public stage of this country if any 
management were naive enough to ask him 
for a licence. I understand that one of our more 
intelligent and respectable managements has in 
fact submitted the manuscript to the Lord 
Chamberlain, and the Lord Chamberlain 
indeed refused a licence unless such excisions 
were made that the play would lose one of its 
chief motives and most of its power. 
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The Bluebird...and the scalping machine 


This is no ornithological tragedy, for the Bluebird is Donald 
Campbell’s record-breaking boat, and the scalping machine a 
piece of engineering equipment used for milling metal ingots. 
But the two are connected: the tubular steel framework of the 
boat and the scalping machine are made by companies in two 
of the seven Divisions of Tube Investments. 

In public and industrial service, in scientific development, in 
domestic needs, TI companies play an important part: from 
intricate components of atomic energy reactors and plant to 
rolling mills, bicycles to electric cookers and water heaters, great 
mechanical conveyors and pre-fabricated buildings to precision 
tubes, some with a wall-thickness of three hundredths of an inch. 


The TI Aluminium Division, for instance, is among the largest producers of 
Wrought aluminium products in Britain. At modern works in South Wales 
and Redditch it makes aluminium and aluminium alloy sheet in coil and flat 
lorm, circles, corrugated building sheet, sections, extrusions, bars, tubes and 
hollow shapes. 

This is one among the seven TI Divisions which serve the world : Steel Tube 
Division, Engineering Division, Electrical Division, Aluminium Division, 
Steel Division, Cycle Division, General Division. 


J _, Tube Investments Limited 


The Adelphi, London, W.C.2. Trafalgar 5633 
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Visitors from Britain feei at home as soon as 

they step ashore in South Africa. 

Contrasts’ abound, but the fundamental way. 
of life is the same. There is nothing unusual 

to get used to— except, perhaps, the indus- 
trious sun, which blesses each day and each 
enchanting experience with his beneficent 









presence. 
What a delightful interplay of the new and 
exciting with the comfortable and familiar. 
What a relief to have no currency restrictions. 
What joy to bypass winter's miseries. What a 
wonderful country to visit. 





Write to this‘office for free and friendly advice about holidays 
in South Africa, or consult your travel agent. 


SOUTH AFRICAN TOURIST CORPORATION 


Native crafts provide 


souvenir for those 
at home, 


70 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1. Telephone: Grosvenor 6235. 475 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, 1Y 
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I do not know whether the Lord Chamber- 
lain in his wisdom hopes that such tampering 
with Cat on a Hot Tin Roof will change the 
play from what your reviewer describes as 
moral into what most intelligent theatregoers 
would describe as immoral. But, as a profes- 
sional theatregoer with some experience of 
what the Lord Chamberlain licenses, I can 
unhappily believe that this might be his desire 
It seems a pity—Yours faithfully, 

DEREK MONSEY 
The Old Forge, Fawley Green, 
Henley-on-Thames 


MURDER IN THE GLENS 


Sir,— Great Britain,’ writes Strix in a mood of 
justifiable indignation, ‘is the only civilised 
country in the world where there is no close 
season for deer.’ I should like to think that 
New Zealand was a civilised country; and it 
may be of interest to your readers to know 
that there is no close season for deer there. 


This is because in New Zealand the deer are 
vermin, whatever they may be in the High 
lands.—Yours faithfully, 

J. G. A. POCOCK 
St. John’s College, Cambridge 


MUSCAT AND OMAN FIELD FORCE 


Sik.—The implication contained in the use ol 
the phrase ‘tribal levies’ (‘Portrait of the 
Week.’ December 23, 1955) is distasteful to us 
The Muscat and Oman Field Force is a part 
of the Regular Forces of the Sultanate of 
Muscat and Oman and is not in any way a 
‘levy. The Field Force embodies members of 
most of the tribes of the Sultanate, but the 
tribal influence of sheikhs is subordinated to 
the corporate spirit and discipline of the Army 
Yours faithfully, 
P. T. MARROW, Adjutant 
N. AYLIFFE-JONES, Technical Adjutant 


Headquarters, Muscat and Oman Field Force 


Contemporary Arts 


Mere Actors 


Tue Rivas. By R. B. Sheridan. (Saville.)— 
THe WALTZ OF THE ToREADORS. By Jean 
ANOUILH. (Arts.) 


IN a letter to the Sunday Times, Michael 
Benthall has excused the decision to alternate 
Othello and Iago on the grounds that ‘only an 
institution like the Old Vic can hope to provide 
such opportunities for actors of rising stature.’ 
If he had also decided to alternate some of the 
small-to-middling characters, 1 would have 
agreed with him. At present, young actors of 
rising stature who get into the Vic company 
are often condemned to stagnate there in a 
succession of tiny parts. They would do far 
better, as a rule, to go into provincial Rep.— 
particularly as the tradition now seems to be 
established at the Vic that production has 
nothing to do with mere acting. Only those 
members of the cast who are lucky enough to 


have® the ability to direct themselves, the 
Danemans, Wordsworths, and  Rogerses, 
flourish. The rest are left groping, because 
‘production’ is considered in terms more 
applicable to ballet: movement, lighting, 
décor 


If the Vic were concentrating upon the likes 
of Sheridan, this would be reasonable—though 
| have an idea that the Saville’s ingenious set 
for The Rivals would never do in the Waterloo 
Road. It wouldn’t be expensive enough. For 
some reason it is the men who come best out 
of this revival: John Clements, in wonderful 
choler; Laurence Harvey, who looks and talks 
like an angel, about to fall, and sings like poor 
Bing; and Paul Daneman. as exasperating as 
Faulkland should be. But the women! Athene 
Seyler has gravitated into music-hall timing; 
she nudges the audience, with looks, gestures, 
and pauses, into laughing at every joke, and 
very unfunny it becomes. And poor Kay 
Hammond was given no chance, by a recal 
citrant larynx, to make anything of Lydia. 

In The Waltz of the Toreadors, surgeon- 
dentist Anouilh distracts us children’s attention 
from his activities with the drill by a diverting 


display of mobiles, and by comic patter. The 
distractions succeed only too well General 
St. Pé is a romantic: he divides his time 


among trying not to listen to the whining of his 


querulous, unloved wife: dictating his absurd 
memoirs; dreaming of the girl he loved and 
lost at the Saumur Ball, seventeen years 
before; and seducing housemaids. Hugh 
Griffith is the General to a nicety; but a likely 
reason why this entertaining play does not have 
the effect that it might have, is that loved one 
and wife are less well cast. Brenda Bruce can- 
not reproduce Mile de Ste-Euverte’s painful 
retinement; and Beatrix Lehmann’s caricature, 
though amusing, is hardly relevant. 

Consequently the play tends to slide into the 
familiar farcical-comedy category, enabling us 
to banish from our minds any suspicion that 
Anouilh may want to set our teeth on edge, 
from time to time, just to remind us not to live 
on too sugary a diet. The production is intel- 
ligent, but lacks astringency; Walter Hudd, for 
example. isa delightful family doctor—he looks 
like Mr. Pooter. and promptly wins our affec- 
tion—but | am not sure that this was what the 
dentist ordered. Still. it will be a worthy suc- 
cessor to Godot when it transfers to the 
Criterion. 

BRIAN INGLIS 

. 

CRANKS. (St. Martin’s.) 
THis ‘revuette’-—to coin a nauseous word—is 
the Paris-cabaret brought cross-channel 
and drenched in the mood of contemporary 
English bohemianism. It consists of incidents 
and atmospheres rather than situations or 
scenes as found in the conventional revue. The 
four players act, gag, shrug, mime and dance 
their way through, wearing a kind of ballet- 
practice dress which they adorn now and then 
with hats, umbrellas, sashes, parcels, etc. Its 
desperate attempt to do. and be, something 
different mostly comes off. The music by John 
Addison, mainly for piano and harpsichord, is 
neat and played by an ensemble as casually 
dressed as the actors, giving it all the air of 
some wizard charade suddenly cooked up ina 
super Espresso bar. 

The overtone is a balmy zest for pointing 
out that Life Is Difficult: the undertone a 
lugubrious insistence that Life Is Hell, 
especially in South Kensington and Slough— 
ill projected in a deadpan manner and as 
though the players were choking back the bile 
with every sentence. There’s never a smutty 


idea 
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word, yet the show, like the music, is not at 
all virginal : there is a—how shall one put it) 
2 queer sort of taste about the Proceedings, 


AVC, 
Untellability 
NocTAMBULES. (Covent Garden.) 
SINCE time began—well, since about 1899 


when time began in the world of ballet— 
choreographers have been insisting on telling 
stories most of which are basically as untellable 
as those. used for the general run of Opera 
libretti. A complex programme synopsis has 
to be read and digested before the curtain 
rises: something on these lines: ‘Cedric ig jp 
love with Sophia but pretends lack of interest 
because she goes into hysterics whenever any- 
one mentions her cousin Roger who, for the 
past forty years, has been living inside the 
cuckoo-clock beneath which the Rajah of 
Abracadabra is now waiting as principal guest 
at the forthcoming christening of Sophia's 
niece, Belladonna etcetera. Which is a 
pity; for Kenneth Macmillan, choreographer 
ot the new ballet at Covent Garden, looked (at 
least until last Thursday evening) like being 
the answer to the critics’ prayer for someone 
who would bring back to English ballet ideas, 
decorative discrimination over music, 
original dance-craftsmanship, etc. 

For his first essay on this great stage he 
chose a story whose twofold disadvantages 
were its strict ‘untellability’ in terms of ballet, 
and its obvious affinity with half a dozen post- 
war ballets involving back-stage life, magic, 
possession by spirits. A hypnotist, enraged by 
the failure of his show, hypnotises his audience; 
in their trance-state rich mix with poor, faded 
ladies become beautiful again, soldiers have 
dreams of glory; the hypnotist himself is car- 
ried away and falls in love with one of his 
victims. When the spell is released, all ends in 
disillusion, 

There were fine moments of dancing in some 
of the solos and group dances, against which 
one must the confused to-and-fro and 
manceuvring in which the large corps de ballet 
(the general mass of the ballet’s ‘audience’) was 
involved; much of this more often resembled 
a rugger scrum than an ordered scheme of 
stylised movement, The costumes did little to 
individualise the characters, and the actions 
performed did not convincingly tell us what 
kind of feelings and reactions the Soldier, the 
Faded Beauty, the Poor Girl, etc., were 
experiencing. Despite this over-confusion— 
because the confused nature of the story was 
further fogged by much irrelevant gesture and 
movement—one could admire Macmillan’s 
skill in dance-invention at a few points. 

Humphrey Searle’s score was, In Its own Way, 
as tortured and . 


sense, 


set 


over-complicated as_ the 
choreography; nor did Nicholas Georgiadis’s 
set and costumes clarify either the situation or 
the action. Both these collaborators are, I am 
sure, perfectly competent in their crafts; but 
tc balance the right kind of music and décor 
with a particular theme or story requires ap 
all-seeing supervisory eye (at the first planning 
stage of a ballet) which had not, on this 
occasion, functioned. 

Why this stress on the idea—admittedly 2 
little old-fashioned in painting, music, sculp- 
ture, poetry—that one always has to ‘tell a 
story’? Ballet, especially in this country, could 
do with more examples of purely danced 
ballets, as empty of story as a Bach fugue or 
Mozart divertimento, and in their own terms 
just as satisfying. Thank heaven for nett 
week’s revival of Scénes de Ballet, at Covent 
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All eyes on 
the Imperial 


‘Good Companion’ 





“| have a great variety of instruments to equip me for 

my job’’, said the optician. ‘‘ But for sheer time-saving 

efficiency, this Imperial ‘Good Companion ” portable 

typewriter is the best instrument I’ve ever bought. We 

used to be up to our eyes in our clerical work. But now 
(the Imperial ‘Good Companion’ races through it, and asks 
> 


for more, I reckon I have been far-sighted. . . 


Two models £25.0.0, and 


£29. 0. O, tax free, includ ng carrying case. British from A to 
Z. Very easy to teach yourself to type fast, just from the manual, 
Why not efficiency at your fingertips, in your home or business ? 


H.P. Terms available. 


IMPERIAL TYPEWRITER CO. LTD. LEICESTER AND HULL, 
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What exactly is a 


# Tape Recorder? 


; 









- 
tnd Let’s start by saying what it is not.... 
ibe. A tape recorder is not a machine which ss 
> ticks out Stock Market pricts. It does 3 
“ft not provide the ticker tape which is such *4i 
: a feature of the New York welcome to * : 
famous people. A tape re- Yr 
corder is a machine which js 
records sounds; happy ; 


aa: 


sounds, musical sounds, liv- 
ing sounds. And plays them 
back absolutely true to life. 


ss 


r 
‘ 


a 





w7/, : N fact, a tape recorder 
( is something that can be 
or either very useful, abso- 


lutely essential, or just 
downright good entertain- 
ment for practically every person you can think of. 

For the music lover it provides his favourite music perfectly and economic- 
ally. The tape on which the music is recorded can be stored easily and is 
‘unbreakable’. All tape is ‘long-playing’—and it doesn’t wear out. 

For the family man a tape recorder provides a family album in sound, from 
Baby’s first word to young John’s party piece. And speaking of parties—a 
tape recorder can join in anything ; from ‘Consequences’ to ‘Musical Chairs’. 
It can give you music for dancing or even provide the accompaniment for 
‘Knees up Mother Brown’ (if you feel that way inclined). 

For the youngster at school—many schools have tape recorders—education 
is made more interesting ;. something in which he plays a part—a real part 
that helps him learn and remember more vividly. 

For the business man a tape recorder brings more efficiency. It helps him 
save time, helps him by recording important meetings verbatim, takes 
dictation, reduces routine trivialities. 
The truth is, that whatever your walk 
of life, a tape recorder is an asset ; either 
socially, or in business, or at home. 
Possibly all three combined. 








Get the most out of life 
...geta QF yp 


the finest tape recorders in ¢™ 
the world. 






Model TK.5 
$2 QMS. including microphone 


Attractive H.P. terms 
























Write for this descriptive folder to:— 
GRUNDIG (Great Britain) LIMITED, Dept. SP, 
Grundig House, 39/41 New Oxford Street, London, W.C.| 
Please send me @ copy of the above folder and full details of Model TK.5. 


Name _ 


Address dae 








(Electronics Division, Gas Purification & Chemical Co. Ltd.) 
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Garden, when we'll be able to look at beautiful 
dancing without worrying about who loves 
whom. 

A. V. COTON 


: The Seasons 


IN the second of its exhibitions of invited work, 
the Contemporary Art Society has advanced in 
boldness from such a non-committal require- 
ment as ‘Figures in a Setting’ to ‘The Seasons.’ 
A few of the fifty-seven contributors have 
wrestled with symbolism, a larger number have 
obviously fastened an appropriate title to some 
work in hand. The result is a mixed show of 
much more than average interest; elegantly, 
indeed flatteringly, displayed in three rooms 
at the Tate, but not one which invites any 
solemn generalisations about the state of 
contemporary art, so I will do no more than 
refer to the works I most enjoyed. 

The autumn abstract by Terry Frost belongs 
to the later painting recently on view at the 
Leicester Galleries, and is perhaps better than 
any picture there, having a taut structure and 
a resonant depth of colour which I had missed 
before. Peter Kinley is showing a very pretty 
spring seascape (?) in the manner of the final 
work of the late Nicolas de Stael, who is 
soon to be represented in London by two 
exhibitions. Ceri Richards’s Cycle of Nature 
is one of this admirable artist’s half-failures 
which manages to be more impressive than 
many of our painters’ successes. Richards is 
unique here in being often concerned with 
romantic, evocative, poetic themes—as in the 
present picture—while having a very com- 
prehensive and powerful command of the 
abstract qualities in painting. His work always 
has a physical vivacity, a firm pulse; like 
Matthew Smith he is an unashamedly eloquent 
painter. And even in this picture, where the 
imagery seems to me uncertain, the struggle 
to discover an idea has not deprived the work 
of force and feeling. I wish that a similarly 
consistent and dominant rhythm could have 
controlled Keith Vaughan’s large and 
ambitious September landscape which, in spite 
ot its qualities, lapses into fragility in some 
of the large area of flat colour. Maurice de 
Sausmarez is showing a meticulously careful 
Tuscan landscape more abstract than his 
previous work. It is not an easy picture to 
decipher because the painter has attempted 
subtleties of space and structure within a very 
narrow range of tone, but this is a very serious 
and interesting departure. 

[here is a fine, cold, still-life by William 
Scott, and the best landscape by Humphrey 
Spender I have seen, with a new richness of 
colour, form, and pigment. The most successful 
attempt to render a season in terms of the 
human figure has been made by Stella Steyn, 
whose group of female nudes on a seashore, 
like many another good painting, comes to the 
brink of banality and yet saves itself by 
absolute conviction and consistency. Using 
Renoir-cum-Maillol figures, which one might 
have thought beyond recall, the artist has 
saturated the canvas with a seasonal light and 
warmth not achieved anywhere else in this 
show. I must also mention another excellent 
landscape by William Townsend, whose work 
recently assumed a new authority; and 
among the sculptures the pieces by Reg Butler 
and Robert Clatworthy. It would be interesting 
tc: see the latter’s huge creature out in the open 
water tumbling down its craggy sides like 
e Baroque fountain That might 
show whether it has a true sculptural force or 
merely an extremely uggressive surface. 
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In his new show at the Lefevre Gallery, 
John Minton has included a small group of 
Spanish landscapes painted, apparently, on the 
spot; they are among the best pictures he has 
ever shown. The first of their virtues is, if 
negative, none the less important. The motifs 
and the angles of sight—a view over tiled roofs 
to the sea, in one case—ask to be treated as 
picturesque travel sketches, invite the easiest 
platitudes of colour or pattern, light or texture. 
Minton, however, has painted these subjects 
with a singular detachment and yet with a 
very impressive concern for the essential 
anatomy of the scene; they have the immediacy 
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of the first impression and yet the firmness of 
a long-considered design. They are, in fact, the 
latest examples of an element in his work 
which has never been entirely abreast, but 
which has often been overshadowed by more 
spectacular and less durable intentions. There 
are some bright landscapes here, for instance, 
which present rather obvious abstractions of 
pattern and colour; and in his larger Paintings, 
such as The Survivors, Minton displays his 
very considerable gifts as an illustrator rather 
than the constructive powers, which emerge 
in the beautiful little pictures to which I have 
referred. BASIL TAYLOR 


The Rats in Room 101 


1984. (Warner.-———A Town LIKE ALICE. 
(Odeon, Leicester Square.}——FIrRE IN THE 
Skin. (Marble Arch Pavilion,) 


‘I’m terrified,’ murmured my neighbour at the 
press show of 1984, as the lights dimmed and 
the ‘X’ certificate, anticipating Big Brother, 
glowered down at us. I think everyone was 
prepared to be, with the smallest encourage- 
ment, at least shaken, impressed, perhaps 
purged; but out we trooped afterwards feeling, 
alas, deflated and a bit foolish for having 
hoped, 

It seems incredible that the most noticeable 
quality about such a film should be silliness, 
a gloomy giggle one’s main response. Because 
the aim was high, the origin of the film so 
impressive, because everything echoed and 
distorted and minimised the most alarming 
political satire of our day, the failure seemed 
proportionately ludicrous. What puzzles me is, 
who was it aimed at? To anyone who caught 
even a glimpse of the book’s meaning and 
message, the film must make nonsense; and 
who would go and see it as a straight, rather 
coldly acted love story conducted in faintly 
Martian-looking dress? There remains, of 
course, the dubious fringe which would pack 
into any *X’ picture, hoping for a juicy bit of 
torture and the rats in Room 101. But even 
that, I feel, could ask for its money back. The 
torture scenes, though Winston grew progres- 
sively whiskerier and more sozzled-looking, are 
quite absurdly unconvincing, with never, above 
all, the smallest feeling of its being a question 
of spiritual, as well as physical, torment and 
degradation, or, finally, of a spiritual change 
of heart. At last comes the final absurdity: 
Orwell envisaged a human condition in which 
brainwashing could become a fact, and 
betrayal, not the momentary result of torture, 
but a permanent conviction and state of the 
soul. His worst moment is when the hero 
shricks with wild sincerity, no longer with 
fear: ‘Long live Big Brother!’ But the film 
makes brainwashed Winston and Julia, joint 
betrayers of each other in their personal Room 
101, defy the authorities in the very moment of 
release and get mowed down with machine guns, 
their two hands, in the familiar film cliché, left 
clutching for each other in the air, with some 
dead leaves blowing across them. I am told the 
version destined for America goes even further 
(as after all, if you are going to miss the point, 
why not?) and brings the lovers together again, 
without even killing them first. 

This sickening travesty of a political warning 
is directed with lugubrious thoroughness and 
every director’s chestnut by Michael Anderson. 
Michael Redgrave, as the grand inquisitor, 
gives the powerful performance you might 
expect, something tenderly avuncular and 
sweetly sinister; David Kossoff as the junk- 


shop owner, Mervyn Johns as a repentant 
traitor, and Donald Pleasence as Winston's 
nearest approach to a chum, make the most of 
small and not very rewarding roles. The main 
parts of Winston and Julia are taken, though 
the scene is London, by Americans. I cannot 
see why, especially as Edmund O’Brien, while 
registering various stages of boredom and dis- 
comfort, never comes near convincing us of 
suffering; and Jan Sterling, a glacial blonde, 
lacks the capacity to convince us of any human 
qualities at all. Her lump-in-the-throat scenes 
(watching a baby, etc.) are therefore embarras- 
sing beyond critical words. 

Dignity, pathos, and understatement are 
qualities that British films can often handle, 
and A Town Like Alice, taken from the first 
half of Nevil Shute’s novel, is serious, slow, 
and not unimpressive. It suffers from the 
normal disadvantage of war films—that of 
having to say both too little and too much. We 
cannot—would not want to—be shown the full 
horrors of war; yet the necessary bowdlerising 
tends to make things over-polite and so un- 
convincing. Jack Lee, the director, has com- 
promised, and on the whole successfully, by 
stressing not the deliberate savagery of war 
but the haphazard suffering that neglect and 
casual brutality can bring. A group of women 
and children, caught by the Japanese in 
Malaya, and refused permission to enter any 
internment camp, spends months plodding 
across hundreds of miles of swamp, forest, and 
mountain. When the sergeant in charge of them 
dies they spend the rest of the war in a friendly 
village, working in the rice fields. The action 
is concerned less with their sufferings than with 
their reactions as individuals—with how the 
hypochondriac becomes the toughest of the lot, 
the snob the friendliest, and the young girl their 
valiant and maternal leader. Almost uniformly 
good is the acting of Virginia McKenna as the 
girl, and of Jean Anderson, Marie Lohr, and 
Renee Houston as the older women. Peter 
Finch, as the Australian crucified for helping 
them, acts with that rare sincerity that gives a 
part, just occasionally, exactly the size of life 
—neither larger nor smaller, neither more 
heroic nor less; and an amateur Japanese actor 
called Tagaki, with a face of mute, craggy 
suffering and no English, gives, as the sergeant, 
the most moving performance of the film. 

Fire in the Skin, as the title suggests, might 
have been made as a jolly parody of all sexy 
rural French films, with family jealousies 
guggling in one of those lonely farmhouses, 
grubby blondes kneading the dough in low-cut 
blouses, plates flying, dogs yapping, jawbones 
crunching, horses bolting, and the nasty village 
working up to a ferment in the valley below. A 
good money’s worth of obsession and nail- 
biting from Raymond Pellegrin. 

ISABEL QUIGLY 
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BOOKS 


Historical Truthfulness 


By J. W. N. WATKINS 


HAT unifies these essays* (except an isolated gem, 

‘Latter-Day Napoleon Worship’) is Professor Geyl’s 

concern with the background ideas, the historio- 
graphical apparatus, which historians bring to the writing of 
history. He is concerned with the truth or falsehood of ideas 
which, since they orientate the historian’s selection and inter- 
pretation of facts, are largely immune to factual correction; 
and he is also concerned with the moral and political signifi- 
cance of these historiographical ideas and the influence they 
exert by helping to form historical legends. 

Some of the regulative ideas which Geyl reveals at work 
in the writing of history are intellectually commonplace, in- 
spired by politics. Others are the result of temperament— 
Macaulay’s sharp contrasts, for instance, or Carlyle’s pre- 
sumption that ‘it was’ (L am quoting Geyl) ‘by fits that God 
revealed himself [in history], in crises and catastrophes, in 
thunder and lightning.’ In the case of one historian, however, 
the ideas which (do not merely inform but) dominate his 
selection and interpretation and presentation of the facts seem 
to be merely cerebral, ingenious schemes and patterns re- 
ducible to charts and tables. In his discussion of Professor 
Toynbee’s first six volumes, Geyl’s main charge, which he 
surely substantiates, is that in the name of empiricism Toynbee 
imposes an a@ priori system on hopelessly recalcitrant material. 
(He mentions in passing that if Toynbee had been conducting 
a genuine empirical inquiry, he could hardly have anticipated 
in 1934 conclusions to be reached in volumes to be written 
nearly twenty years later.) According to that system, civilisa- 
tions eventually stop ‘growing’ and begin to ‘disintegrate.’ 
Toynbee says that he cannot yet tell whether Western civilisa- 
tion is now going down for good or not. Now market-men 
know that it is impossible at the time to decide whether a 
bull market is only undergoing a secondary reaction or has 
bear market, but that developments over the 





given way to a 


next few months will tell them plainly enough. If Toynbee 
supposed that our civilisation is reacting from a recent peak, 
it would be only sensible to watch its subsequent behaviour 
before reaching a verdict. But as Geyl points out, Toynbee 


holds that our civilisation may have topped early in the six- 
teenth century: and what is the use of an apparatus of trends 
and phases (challenge and response, growth, withdrawal and 
return, breakdown, disintegration, rout and rally) if a trend 
cannot be confirmed after four centuries? Gey] bluntly re- 
marks, “The system seems to me useless.’ 

When he comes to the concluding four volumes, Gey] points 
out that ‘it is startling to see with how little ado the author 
himself brushes the labour devoted to his first ‘six volumes 
aside and in effect bases his concluding wisdom on his 
observations of the world’s vicissitudes during the last twenty 
years, observations such as are indeed the source of innumer- 
able pronouncements on our condition and our prospects in 
articles, political speeches and sermons.’ His 


new spapel 
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criticism now takes on a moral force. He charges Toynbee 
with betraying the tradition of rationality and historical 
truthfulness which belongs to that Western civilisation which 
Toynbee now contemplates with a remote and contemptuous 
eye. Toynbee has reported that once, in Buckingham Palace 
Road, he ‘found himself in communion, not just with this or 
that episode in History, but with all that had been, and was. 
and was to come.’ Is it not God who contemplates past, present 
and future? ‘No discussion with him is possible,’ writes Geyl. 

In this book it is Geyl’s attack on Toynbee which has 
attracted most attention, for it is a masterly demolition and 
by far the largest item. But Toynbee’s system will go the way 
of his ‘civilisations,’ and I find a more earthy interest in Geyl’s 
discussions of historiographical ideas whose source is not 
merely political, temperamental, or cerebral and spiritual, but 
which develop naturally in the historian’s mind, the result 
of an interplay between his moral and philosophical assump- 
tions and his reflections on the deeper problems engendered 
by his work. I know no other field where the correction of one 
inadequate idea gives rise so easily to an idea which i 
inadequate in another way. One can discern a genuine dia- 
lectical relationship among the historiographies Gey] discusses. 
Let us begin where he begins, with Ranke. 

Ranke was a Hegelian of sorts; but he dropped the idea 
that there are privileged epochs in history (every epoch is 
‘immediate to God’), and unlike Hegel, his philosophy of 
history was not an articulated system into which the facts 
had to be squeezed. It reposed at the back of his mind. 
According to it, history consists of uniqueness and diversity: 
but each item takes its colour from its context, and each large 
context is informed by an ‘idea’ or character, and the whole 
coherent course of history reveals the rich wisdom of God. 
The historian should never condemn, not because he ought 
to be ethically neutral but because he ought to appreciate the 
intrinsic value of all things in history. (Compare the late 
Albert Chevalier: ‘Wot’s the good of Anyfink? Nuffink!’) 

There is no doubt that these notions are friendly to the 
writing of good history. But their political implications (im- 
plications which Ranke himself endorsed in two early essays 
discussed by Geyl) are less happy. The more you emphasise 
historical context and social organicity, the more you diminish 
men’s personal responsibility. The more you emphasise the 
underlying rationality of events, the more you tend to moralise 
power and to gloss over vicious deeds as being in some sense 
necessary : in short, the more you exalt the winning side. 

Very well. Let us emphasise men’s responsibility and insist 
with Acton against Ranke that the historian must keep our 
consciences alive by passing judgements on his dramutis 
persone. But to make anyone responsible for a great his- 
torical upheaval we shall have to inflate him into a lonely 
giant who dominates his age; and Carlyle’s Heroes have taught 
us that this too can be politically disastrous. And the judging 
historian will have to apply inappropriate contemporary 
standards to his historical characters, so that his attitude to 
the past is liable to become (to quote Geyl on Macaulay) 
‘that of a schoolmaster putting it through an examination.’ 

Is some sort of compromise or synthesis possible? Ignoring 
chronology, we can regard Michelet as having synthesised the 
ideas of social organicity and human responsibility. Michelet 
was under the influence of Rousseau, and his hero, the respon- 
sible agent in his History, was not a Cromwell or a Frederick 
but /e peuple, and he judged historical activities by their con- 
tribution to the goal towards which he thought the people's 
will was directed, namely the ideals of the French Revolution. 
But Geyl shows that this meant regarding revolutionary 
minorities in Paris as embodiments of the national will in 
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whose service ruthlessness may be a necessity, and imputing 
opposition and resistance to alien elements, betrayers of national 
unity—an attitude which is historically distorting and politically 
dangerous. 

Michelet comes close to the idea that what has actually 
triumphed in history was bound from the outset to triumph. Geyl 
discusses Mr. Isaiah Berlin’s attack on Historical Inevitability— 
he does not mention Professor Popper, though I think he would 
find an affinity with Popper deeper than their common attitude 
to Toynbee—and he discusses Professor Randall’s study of the 
American Civil War, a study whose refreshing thesis is that the 
war need not have happened. But, alas, it seems that no historio- 
graphical idea is wholly beneficent. For, according to Geyl, 
Randall can only maintain his thesis by artificially segregating 
the factors which led to the war into legitimate interests which 
would have been best served by a business-like compromise, and 
the unnecessary emotional disturbance and agitation which made 
a compromise impossible. “The question of evitable or inevitable,’ 
Geyl writes, ‘is one on which, it seems to me, the historian can 
never form any but an ambivalent opinion.’ His own opinion is 
ambivalent: against Randall he says that Lincoln’s humble sense 
of events taking their course independently of human control 
‘seems to be a truer proof of wisdom,’ and against Toynbee that 
‘we need not let ourselves be shaken in our confidence that the 
future lies open before us.’ Perhaps this is another case of the 
tension between a wise historical attitude and a healthy political 
attitude. 

In this book Geyl has treated historiographical problems 
through the medium of other historians. This gives his book a 
richness and a sense of actuality, but it also means that a good 
many loose ends are left over. In his discussion of historical 
inevitability he refers to a forthcoming book about history which 
I await with impatience. For as a philosophically minded historian 
with a lucid English style which should be the envy of most 
English writers, with a humane and civilised outlook and a 
personal experience of the political irrationalism to which bad 
philosophies of history may lead, no one is better fitted to improve 
and enlarge the liberal philosophy of history. 


Mother of God 


Tue VirGiIN Mary. By Giovanni Miegge. (Lutterworth Press, 21s.) 

THe HANDMAID OF THE LorpD. By Adrienne von Speyr. (Harvill 
Press, 16s.) 

Dr. Miecce is Professor of Church History at the Waldensian 

Faculty of Theology in Rome. He is said to be highly respected 

by Catholic theologians there, and we can well believe it. Not 

only is his historical scholarship irreproachable, but he traces the 


CAMERON HAWLEY 


(ash 


Cash McCall is an intriguing character—a fabulously 
successful twentieth century adventurer in the business 
world of today. But is he really the sharp dealing 
vulture that rumour makes him? 

A Literary Guild choice, this brilliant novel has the 
same qualities that put Executive Suite on the best seller 
lists and cinema screens all over the world—a gripping 
story, immensely readable, sharply revealing, warmly 
human. 165 net 
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development of the Church’s teaching about.the Mother of God 
with a rare objectivity and at-the same time with a remarkable 
sympathy for what in the end he feels bound to question severely, 
There is indeed no great difference of opinion now among 
reputable historians about the development of Marian doctrine. 
Roman Catholic writers no longer claim explicit evidences for it 
in the Bible. They admit that there was no cult of Mary before 
the end of the fourth century. They allow that the Mother of God 
took over many of the functions of the pagan goddesses of the 
Mediterranean world. They grant that the apocryphal legends 
about the end of Mary’s life on earth are historically worthless. 

Moreover, when the Pope defined the dogma of the Assumption 
in 1950, it was obvious that little importance was attached to the 
arguments from Scripture and tradition which anyhow are 
extremely weak. The real foundation of the dogma was, as Dr. 
Miegge says, ‘on the one hand the consensus of the Church of 
the present time, and, on the other, its theological “suitability.” ’ 
He justly remarks that, when the ‘consensus’ type of argument was 
used by the modernists in their apologetic for Catholicism fifty 
years ago, they were ruthlessly condemned for what was then 
treated as an outrageous innovation. As for the argument from 
theological ‘suitabiity’—‘it could have been so, it should have 
been so, it was so-—by this means dogma can dispense altogether 
with historical evidence. Roman Catholics are not, of course, the 
only Christians who resort to this kind of argument, and if no 
more than pious beliefs or speculations were in question no great 
harm might be done. But when dogmas are defined de fide on 
such grounds, and are accompanied by claims to universal sub- 
mission, it is certainly the duty of Protestants to protest. 

No one who is concerned about the future of Christendom can 
regard with indifference the ever-increasing elaboration of Marian 
doctrine, of which the next step is expected to be the definition of 
Mary’s Co-Redeemership. Dr. Miegge judiciously puts some 
further questions which are suggested by the strange story he 
unfolds. Is the exaltation of Mary as the human mediator of 
divine compassion a consequence of the Roman Church’s too 
juridical system of salvation? Perhaps he goes to the heart of the 
matter when he says that ‘in Marian piety the great evangelical 
paradox of a righteous God who can be more than justice resolves 
itself into its antithetic elements: on one side a divinity all severity 
and all justice: and on the other a.compassion that is ail human 
and without justice.’ This means that an advanced Mariology is 
an attempt to provide compensation for a one-sided or aberrant 
Christology. Again, while at first sight the association of woman 
with man in the redemption of the world may be an attractive 
idea, Dr. Miegge points out that when the Gnostics propounded 
it in the second century it was rejected by the Church on the 
ground that the humanity of Christ is ‘the sufficient and complete 
mirror of the Father’s infinite love.’ Further, although Marian 
doctrine preserves the distinction between creature and Creator, 
the practical tendency of its hyperbolical descriptions of the 
Mother of God is to put her on a level with the Holy Trinity. 
There is also the question how far the figure of the Virgin is 
psychologically charged with the projection of repressed 
impulses, since she personifies the ideal of the ascetics of both 
sexes. 

The elaboration of Marian doctrine has for the most part been 
the work of celibates and professional ecclesiastics; Te Handmaid 
of the Lord is the more interesting in that it is written by a Swiss 
Catholic who is a married woman doctor. Some of her meditations 
on the Fourth Gospel have already been published in an English 
translation. They were marked by a deep spiritual insight though 
often it had little, if any, clear connection with the text on which 
she was supposed to be commenting. The same may be said of her 
meditations on the Mother of God. Ostensibly they are based on 
the incidents in the Gospels where Mary is mentioned, but Dr. 
von Speyr has built upon them a vast imaginative interpretation of 
Mary’s inner consciousness and of her sense of unique vocation, 
ranging from the Immaculate Conception to the Assumption and 
beyond. ‘All the mysteries relating to the Mother of God,’ we are 
told, ‘surpass our human understanding, but can very well be 
grasped by a believing spirit.’ So the whole of the Mariological 
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dogma, including Mary as Co-Redeemer, is read into the text of 
the New Testament without any apparent qualms. 

However poetically sensitive the resulting construction may be, 
it cannot be expected to commend itself to those who hold that 
both the reticences and the affirmations of the New Testament 
should be respected. Just because The Handmaid of the Lord, as 
an essay in spirituality and as a piece of writing, is so much above 
the ordinary level of Marian literature, it underlines the more 
strongly Dr. Miegge’s questions: they could all be documented 
here. It seems that Roman Catholic Mariology at its best involves 
transferring to the Mother of God attributes and functions, merits 
and mediation, which in the New Testament are ascribed 
exclusively to Christ and the Holy Ghost. 


Hal f-Blaked 


Tue Poetic PATTERN. By Robin Skelton. (Routledge and Kegan 
Paul, 21s.) 

Tus book gets off on the wrong track with unparalleled rapidity : 
no later than the first word of, not the text, but the title. ‘The 
Poetic Pattern.’ Is there only one? Perhaps. Only one, anyhow, 
will show up in Mr. Skelton’s list of poets. These, on the whole, 
run: Blake (so far so good); Wilfred Owen, Miss Kathleen Raine 
and early D. H. Lawrence (well, still so far so good); Mr. G. S. 
Fraser; and Messrs. Dyment, Heath-Stubbs, Treece, Bernard 
Spencer and Gavin Maxwell. It is an impressive list; both for start 
and for slope. To it are added poems written in automatic trance by 
Sassoon, Harold Monro, A. C. Benson and the author; a poem 
composed by Sir Herbert Read in a dream; and one which Mr, 
Tom Scott composed after dreaming of Miss Raine. Then one 
turns back to the questions proposed on page 1: the nature of 
poetry, its distinctive characteristics, its value to the world today. 
Well, at least one reader (to borrow a familiar phrase of Mr. 
Skelton’s: in his book it means him; here it means me) can think 
only of one word for publicly offering answers to these questions, 
on this evidence; and that word, | fear, is ‘effrontery.’ 

The list of poets indicates how the book will run. Poetry is 
mythopeeic; like magic or ritual; not like science; it ‘becomes 
cosmos’; and in the very widest sense where the poem gives rise to 
an ‘O Altitudo,’ all poems are one. Poetic progress is from Fancy 
through Imagination to Vision. The poet goes’on a Visionary 
Journey to a Poetic Landscape. What is this called? Why, Eden. 
I. S. Eliot’s landscape is briefly discussed, and then Mr. Skelton 
hastens on to assure us that his own case is just the same. When 
he describes the Visionary poet, the well-known balls. go up the 
pin-table, and the coloured lights we are waiting for flick neatly 
on: ‘the four-dimensional observer’ (having succeeded in becom- 
ing ‘mindless’ and having fused into the Muse) ‘is now working 
alone, and presenting symbols . . . tertiary images are in use, and 
mythopeic Janguage is invariable.” To condemn this is not to 
deny (what Plato knew) that poems sometimes issue from the 
unknown depths of a poet’s being, or even appear quite imper- 
sonal. It is to see that Mr. Skelton’s cosy prose and tired jargon 
is the tertiary (or for all I know four-dimensional) dilution of 
Blake’s exuberant energy, intense conviction, and powerful 
originality of expression. 


ALEC VIDLER 


JOHN HOLLOWAY 
Canadian Raid 

Dieppe at Dawn. By R. W. Thompson. (Hutchinson, 15s.) 
ALTHOUGH it is neither graceful nor succinct in style, this is a 
moving and exciting account of how two sorts of Canadians, who 
Sometimes seem unable to live together, can die together, whether 
they speak English or French. The Dieppe raid has been com- 
pared with the Charge of the Light Brigade for muddle, death 
and glory. But there was much less of the accidental about it and 
only those who want to use it as a stick to beat Mountbatten will 
say that all its shortcomings as an operation were due to poor 
planning, though some of them were. On the other hand there 
Were bickering and squabbling in the background of Balaclava 
which culminated in men being driven heedlessly to death. Was 
there anything of that sort about Dieppe? Mr. Thompson, in spite 
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of the hard work he has put into this study, says in the prologue, 
‘I do not think my book will end the controversy about the Dieppe 
Raid. Even when all the facts are known it remains something of 
a mystery, at least to me, or at least there is something mysterious 
about it.’ (See what I mean about style?) 

Was the raid meant as an object-lesson in bloodshed to stop 
the Russians howling about the Second Front? Was it to keep the 
Americans quiet, or Beaverbrook, or the Communists? Was it to 
improve morale and recruiting in the Canadian army? Was it to 
get sufficient of the GAF up for the RAF to have a killing? Was 
it, in spite of the clarity of the orders about withdrawal, a genuine 
attempt to gain a small bridgehead? Or was it simply, as Churchill 
said it was, a reconnaissance in force to gain information on how 
to make a frontal attack on a heavily defended coastline? 

Ansaldo said in his broadcast the day after the raid, ‘In our 
considered opinion the British High Command did not even know 
what it hoped to achieve.’ Perhaps he had something there, for 
certainly if all the objectives in the orders fincluding the cutting 
out of forty invasion barges) had been attained they would still 
seem a poorish reward for the risks taken by putting 256 vessels 
and 6,000 men afloat and fifty-six squadrons of fighters in the sky, 
with seven squadrons of bombers too. The losses among the men, 
the ships, and the aircraft were shattering. Most of the heavy 
casualties were Canadians, but if they took most of the death they 
had most of the glory too and produced one of the most prodigious 
of heroic military figures—Sergeant Dubuc of the Fusiliers 
Mont-Royal. Mr. Thompson shows most clearly how, having been 
smashed to pieces on the operation, we then went on to make a 
grievous mess of the propaganda battle afterwards. Out of 6,000 
men in action, 5,000 were Canadian, fifty were American, and 
there were some oddments of French and others: So the American 
press headlined the raid as a US army exploit; the British news- 
papers wrote as if it were mainly a British commando operation. 
The Canadians hardly got a look-in, except, of course, in their 
own newspapers, and everybody knows that self-praise is-un- 
satisfying. Perhaps the logic behind this distortion was that as 
most of the Canadians were dead or captured there was really 
no point in giving them the credit. It left a nasty taste which some- 
times comes back, even now, into Canadian mouths. 

Dieppe at Dawn is a good introduction to the mystery, but the 
whole truth is unlikely to be told for decades yet. In the meantime 
the raid provides better material for the poet or the novelist than 
for the historian. GERARD FAY 


The Letters of 
D. H. LAWRENCE 


To satisfy a great demand these brilliant letters are 
now available again after a lapse of 12 years. The 
book is identical in style and contents with the 
original edition of 1932, which was reprinted 3 times 
It also contains ALDOUS HUXLEY’S celebrated Intro 
duction. 308 


The Age of Mackenzie King 


The Rise of The Leader 
H. 8S. FERNS AND B. OSTRY 


‘A stimulating contribution to a political debate thar 

ought to prove of interest far beyond the boundaries 

of Canada.” R. I. McKENZIE in The Observer. 
Illustrated. 25s. 


Conservatism in America 


CLINTON ROSSITER 


For the first time the story of the genuine growth of 
a mature and constructive conservatism in America is 
told by a Professor ot Government, Cornell University. 
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Sir John Himself 


AN ASIAN PriMe MinisTer’s Story. By Sir John Kotelawala. 
(Harrap, 15s.) 

THE politicians of Asia do not often write very entertaining 
reminiscences. A few have done so, and future historians would 
be helped if the habit grew. At the start of his book, Sir John 
Kotelawala, the Prime Minister of Ceylon, holds out the hope 
that he will give some new information. ‘My chief aim in writing 
this book,’ he says, ‘is to explain and justify the strong stand | 
took at the Bandoeng conference of Asian and African leaders 
against colonialism in any form.’ It is a pity that he does not really 
fulfil this aim. He does not go into detail about the controversies 
at the conference. He is too discreet. Sir John may like to appear 
bluff and irrepressible; but unless he had a good deal more 
reticence than he likes to admit to, he would probably not have 
survived as Prime Minister. He tells little of what was said behind 
the scenes at Bandoeng—and not very much about what hap- 
pened at the earlier meetings of the Colombo countries. Nor does 
he make more vivid the personalities of his principal colleagues in 
Asia. 

Sir John has sometimes been called ‘Ceylon’s Nehru,’ and there 
are some common features shared between them. Both had fathers 
with very strong personalities. Sir John’s family, like Nehru’s, was 
very well-to-do, though it had not always been so. Both spent some 
time at Cambridge, and both had to support in their own countries 
the stupidity and arrogance of some of the British residing there. 
Since he became Prime Minister, Sir John has had to negotiate 
with Mr. Nehru about the enfranchisement of the Indian popula- 
tion of Ceylon. In his book, he gives the Ceylonese case in these 
negotiations, and it is clear that while he is Prime Minister Ceylon’s 
interests will be strongly defended. Sir John’s tasks in governing 
Ceylon are of course not nearly as complex as those of Mr. Nehru 
in India. Sir John is obviously much attached to the parliamentary 
and democratic system. It would be interesting to know what he 
thinks of the chances in the long run of defending this against 
Communism. The Ceylon Communist Party, with its factions and 
interesting personalities, is hardly described. A general election 
is about to be held. Sir John’s book is not a detailed guide to the 
issues. It does not describe how a candidate in Ceylon may best 
hope to win a seat. 

The leaders of Asia are very diverse. Personalities could hardly 
be more unlike than those of Sir John and the Prime Minister of 
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Everyman’s stata iat 


English Dictionary 
D. C. Browning, M.A., B.Litt. 


The new up-to-date edition of this renowned dictionary, re-edited 
and extended for the larger format of Everyman *s Reference Library. 
Over 50,000 references including slang, technical, and American 
words, with 1,000 new words and usages, and many special 
features. 736 pages. 10s. 6d. 


London for Everyman 
John Freeman and William Kent 


Completely new edition. The cheapest high-standard guide to 
London’s history, literary associations, and artistic and other 
treasures with practical information on hotels, restaurants, travel, 
entertainments, etc. 300 pages, with 48 coloured street maps and 
plans, and full indexes. 8s. 6d. 


Baloved Lady 43 


third printing coming! 


Barbara 
offeris 


“Firmly based on the famous Paston Letters . . . the result is 
brilliantly successful: a novel at once romantic and realistic, with 
a diversity of living human characters in whom we recognise, divided 
from us though they are by five centuries of time, men and women 
like Ourselves.”’ GERALD BULLETT (The Bookman) 15s. 
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the other Buddhist country, U Nu of Burma. The value of this 
book is its presentation of Sir John himself, and of his rise tg 
power. If all goes well with him in the coming general election, his 
energies will see to it that he continues to play a part interna. 
tionally, as well as in Ceylon’s domestic affairs. 

GUY WINT 


The President 


LINCOLN THE PRESIDENT. Vol. IV: Last Full Measure. By J. G, 
Randall and Richard N. Current. (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 45s.) 


PROFESSOR RANDALL did not live to finish the fourth volume of 
his admirable life of Lincoln, and his chosen successor, Professor 
Current, has written half of the last volume with very little to 
guide him in the way of detailed notes or plans of work. This 
posthumous collaboration has great dangers implicit in it, and it 
is gratifying to notice with what skill and scholarship Professor 
Current has completed the task. The Lincoln we have here is the 
Lincoln whose chief enemy is no longer defeat in the field, but 
war-weariness. If the North held out, the war was won. But would 
the North hold out, and on what terms would the war be won? 
Those who think that it is easy to arrange for something less than 
unconditional surrender from a foe whose very existence as a 
body politic is at stake might read this volume with profit. And 
the illusions that even pessimistic and intelligent southerners 
permitted themselves as late as 1865 are also educational. So, too, 
is the dogmatic resistance made in Kentucky and Delaware to the 
abolition of slavery when the ‘peculiar institution’ had been 
condemned on the battlefield. The main theme, however, is Lincoln 
himself. True, the personal problems that beset him, and which 
were so fully dealt with in earlier volumes, are neglected here. 
The way in which he surrendered to his wife and saved his son 
from a military service which he imposed on hundreds of 
thousands of other mothers’ sons, is recounted without comment 
by Professor Current. Perhaps words failed him. On the other 
hand, Lincoln is cleared of the old charge that he was responsible 
for bringing Nevada into the Union. We see Lincoln dealing with 
deserters, doubtful loyalists, job-holders and job-seekers, with 
Mexico and Russia, with squabbling generals and politically 
prurient politicians. It is not, most of the time, a pretty picture, 
but Lincoln’s goodness and sagacity do shine steadily in a 
decidedly naughty world. 

D. W. BROGAN 


Ladies and Gentlemen 


STRAWBERRY Fair. By Osbert Wyndham Hewett. (Murray, 18s.) 
My Dear Ducuess. Edited by A. I. Kennedy. (Murray, 21s.) 
Now it became the one topic. Lady Waldegrave was widowed 
for the third time. Who would be her fourth husband? 
It was sensible to introduce a biography of Frances, Lady 
Waldegrave, with a description of the scene after the death of her 
penultimate husband; but foolish to suggest that her next choice 
was the ‘one’ topic, even in the loose social sense. Frances was not 
all that important as a hostess: even less so as a puller of political 
strings. She was attractive, certainly, and knew the right people; 
but she was also stupid: did she not in succession marry a pair of 
juvenile delinquent brothers, one an alcoholic and the other a 
lunatic—and then, to follow them, a bore? The tedium of living 
with her third husband may have been the reason for her collect- 
ing a constellation of inquisitive politicians and thirsty journalists, 
but she did not exercise much influence through them, partly 
because of the silliness of some of her schemes—she was 4 
passionate Orleanist, for example—partly because her string- 
pulling was too obvious. Gladstone was half-intrigued, half- 
irritated by her; it would not be surprising if the reason he thought 
her fourth husband, Chichester Fortescue, would make a good 
Chief Secretary in Ireland, was that his wife would have to go to 
Ireland, too. 

Mr. Hewett has immersed himself deeply in the family story, 
and the result is an absorbing biography. It needs to be, because 
he has a cast of several hundred, and to most of them the introduc- 
tions are perfunctory: he has no idea of pruning. Nor is the book 
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The English Religious 
Drama of the Middle Ages 


BY HARDIN CRAIG 


‘It might have been thought that the religious drama 
of the Middle Ages has already been adequately 
examined and analysed in the exhaustive researches 
of Sir Edmund Chambers and Kar! Young. But the 
reader ot this new study soon becomes aware that 
Protessor Hardin Craig, it he does not supersede 

his predecessors, justifies a representation of the 
whole subject by his rigorous isolation of this drama 
as a product of a particular culture...’ 


The Listener 455. net 


The Jacobean 
and Caroline Stage 


VOLUMES 111-V Plays and Playwrights 
BY G. E. BENTLEY Three Volumes £7.7s. net 
In this work Protessor Bentley continues the 
detailed history of the stage begun in Sir Edmund 
Chambers’s The Medieval Stage (2 vols., 70s. net) 
and The Elizabethan Stage (4 vols., £7.75. net.) 

Volumes I and II (Dramatic Companies and 
Players) were published in 1941, 100s. net. A sixth 
volume will complete the work. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


he 


Far years agO an anonymous writer, under the name of ‘A Student 














At Arms’ published a series of articles in The Spectator. \n a short 

time everyone was talking about the author who knew so intimately 
the life and teeling of the citizen in uniform. Today a selection of these 
essays has been made by the Revd. Ronald Selby Wright and published 
under the title of 


The Beloved Captain 


with a foreword by Lt. Gen. Sir James Cassels, K.B.E., C.B., D.S.O., 
Director-General of Military Training. These articles are as fresh as the 
day they were written and applicable to the citizen soldier on Nationa] 
Service, or in the Territorial Army, or to the regular soldier. Equally they 
apply to leaders in commerce and industry, to youth leaders and all others 
interested in youth, With frontispiece 9s 6d 


GEOFFREY BLES 


THE EUROPEAN 


THE JOURNAL OF OPPOSITION 
Contents for March include: 
WAGNER AND SHAW 
A Synthesis by SIR OSWALD MOSLEY 
FATE OF THE MIDDLE CLASSES? by ROBERT ROW 
DESMOND STEWART 
discusses JOHN LEHMANNand ANTHONY POWELL 
Theatre * Books * Travel 
2/6 


Obtainable from al! bookstalls or from 302 Vauxhall Bridge Road 
London, 5 W.1 
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Save with the Church of England Building Soci- 

ety and you have a firm, safe and sensible stake 

in the future. Safety of capital is the main con- 
cern of the C.E.B.S. directors and every £ 
invested with the Society is backed by unim- 
peachable financial security. 


Assets £9,750,000. Liquid Funds of approxi- 
mately £1,000,000 together with Reserves 
exceeding £450,000 act as a bulwark against 
any possible risk. All savings and investments 
can easily be withdrawn in full with interest 
paid to date. 


Investments earn 3°., interest with Income 
Tax paid. Our Five Year Plan offers 35°, 
on regular savings of £1 to £10 a month. 

Please write for booklet Nc #4 and full information. 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND BUILDING SOCIETY 


Incorporated 1882 


Bournemouth: 1149 Christchurch Rd., Boscombe 
Tel. Southbourne 43328 

Nottingham: 13 Park Row, Nottingham 
Tel. Nottingham 45137 
Tunbridge Wells: 87 Mount Pleasant Road 
Tel. Tunbridge Wells 3360 


tomorrow 
is worth 


saving for 


6/7 NEW BRIDGE ST. 
LONDON, E.C.4. 
Telephone: FLEet Street 8455 





Stonehenge R. J. C. ATKINSON 


A fascinating and scholarly account of the best known of 
British prehistoric monuments, written in the light of recent 
excavation and research. Illustrated 16s. 


Collected Poems 


KATHLEEN RAINE 


‘She possesses the vanishing power of writing lines worth 
remembering. They are thoughtful poems, full of ideas and 
feeling for nature.””-—CyRIL CONNOLLY 15s. 
° MICHAEL 
The Paradise Garden — swan 
‘Il think it extremely good. ... Like many good novels, the 
tragedy purges the passions of the reader.”-—JOHN BETJEMAN 
(Daily Telegraph) 10s. 6d. 
° AUBREY DE 
Six Great Poets SELINCOURT 


Chaucer, Pope, Wordsworth, Shelley, the Brownings, Tennyson. 
Illustrated 10s. 6d. 


ROSEMARY 


The Summer-House — iarais 


A gay and witty first novel, set in the English countryside and 


in Paris. 
“1 recommend The Summer-House. ... She has a bright and 
attractive style.”,-—PAMELA HANSFORD JOHNSON (Bookman) 


12s. 6d. 


Inside Africa JOHN GUNTHER 


“A brilliantly designed documentary . . . constructed with wit, 
imagination and political insight.” —Speciator 30s. 





HAMISH HAMILTON 











wholly satisfactory as a picture of the times, because he has taken 
the Waldegrave line too much on trust. Too little attention is paid 
to what was going on on the other side of Strawberry Hill. 

It is more satisfactory, however, than My Dear Duchess—letters 
to the Duchess of Manchester from 1858 to 1869. The other side of 
the hill might here have been illuminated, as the Duchess’s chief 
correspondent, Lord Clarendon, was the confidant of both women, 
and they both moved in the same segment of society. But the fact 
that the editor of the letters has mixed Lady Waldegrave up with 
Lady Ailesbury, who lived across the way, is enough to arouse the 
reader's suspicions; they are confirmed by the naivety of the 
introduction and commentary, and by the text. 

Had this collection been designed for historians, a case could 
have been made for preserving the original spelling and abbrevia- 
tions. But the editor admits to having made a selection—for 
reasons of ‘discretion’ as well as for interest—which vitiates that 
purpose; and for general readers (apart from those who think it 
gives a period flavour) the editor’s ‘follow copy’ rule is merely 
tiresome. ‘A propos of H.M. I felt quite sure that she wd: say 
nothing to Lady Ely about the P: or Orange and Pss: A: a 
and so on. 

4 further extract will give an idea of Clarendon’s style: 

.. . & if he were to continue in the frame of mind in wh: I 
left him I am sure no harm wd: be done but he cannot be relied 
upon & his foolish wife is Italianissima I hear—the 2 others have 
beau jeu with him as he had no fixed principles. The Apponyi’s 
were there and le petit Falbe. The arrangement with him seems 
quite complete. .. . 

[hese letters might easily be attributed to a small-minded, spite- 
ful, scandalmongering spinster, rather than to a man who was 
three times Foreign Secretary. Clarendon was an engaging 
scoundrel whose success as a diplomat rested on a knack for 
languages (agonisingly reflected in his small-talk), a reputation as 
a man of the world, and infinite pliability: a Tory-Whig. He was 
one of the worst of all Lords Lieutenant of Ireland, which is saying 
something; and he must take a small share in the responsibility for 
the bungling that led up to the Crimean War: the only reason why 
his reputation has remained untarnished is that he was so quickly 
forgotten. These letters show him at his worst: that is to say, 
they are entertaining, informative, and utterly unreliable unless 
the commentary were a good deal more knowledgeable and critical 
than this one 

BRIAN INGLIS 


Whigs and Tories 


ENGLISH POLITICS IN THE EARLY EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By R. R. 
Walcott. (O.U.P., 18s.) 
SOME years ago, Professor Walcott, a distinguished American 
historian, published a most suggestive essay on the party groupings 
at the time of the accession of Queen Anne. He has now expanded 
this essay and extended his analysis both forwards and backwards. 
Hitherto his work has been inaccessible for the majority of 
students, which makes this book doubly welcome. Historians have 
long felt that the straight dichotomy of Whig and Tory obscures 
rather than clarifies the politics of the Revolution of 1688 and 
afterwards. After all, Sir Edward Seymour, a country Tory, was 
the first man of importance to join William of Orange after his 
landing in 1688. Danby, another Tory, raised the North for 
William. Nottingham, one of the last Tories to desert James II, 
became immediately afterwards William’s Secretary of State. 
Furthermore, there is scarcely a ministry between 1689 and 1714 
which was entirely Whig or entirely Tory, nor one which enjoyed 
the complete support of the party that was supposed to be in 
power. Professor Walcott has made a careful study of the major 
groups within each party, based on wearisome genealogical re- 
search covering some two thousand Members of Parliament, and 
shown how factional loyalty or ambition, particularly amongst 
the Tories, could be a far stronger tie than party principle. Cer- 
tainly when analysed in terms of faction, the politics at Court and 
in Parliament gain in depth. To some extent, however, Professor 
Walcott overplays his thesis and relies too heavily on genealogical 
evidence. He underestimates, I think, the coherence of the Whigs 
and the power of party attachments, particularly in the constituen- 
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cies, which he has not studied in detail. At times, as with the so. 
called Newcastle-Townshend-Walpole faction, he overvalues the 
force of family relationships. Nevertheless this is a book of real 
value for the eighteenth-century historian. 

J. H. PLUMB 


New Novels 


INNOCENCE is, next to genius, about the hardest quality to make 
credible in fiction, and innocence in the hands of depravity, unless 
handled with exceptional skill, is likely to have a whiff of Egst 
Lynne about it. While James Barlow, whose The Protagonists 
(Cassell, 15s.) shows us a murder from three angles (victim's, 
murderer's, detective’s), sticks to the effect of his heroine’s inno- 
cence on others, or even when he describes its complimentary 
qualities—her softness and vulnerability, he gets away with it; 
but when he tries to show us innocence from the inside, innocent 
behaviour watched by the eye of innocence itself (the girl's seduc- 
tion by a Heath-like commercial traveller called Roy, seen in 
extracts from her diary), the result is maudlin, for we are given, 
not a girl’s view of the world and of love, but a man’s view of 
what he imagines is a young girl’s outlook. A transference of 
outlook between the sexes is, of course, terribly hard to achieve, 
and Mr. Barlow manages best when he stands outside the 
immediate circle of the girl’s outlook and, like the detective, 
admires without prodding. Villainy, as so often happens, is more 
happily treated than virtue, and an occasional brilliant, macabrely 
funny contrast in two descriptions of the one incident (hers, his) 
shows the tricks that memory, vanity, spite, or plain obtuseness 
can play with the most straightforward facts. Olwen is a country 
girl on her own in a town—gentle, feminine, impulsive, full- 
blooded, compassionate; Roy, smooth, ex-RAF, impresses her 
not only with his social pretensions but with what she sees as his 
sensitivity, his need for her. To Roy’s particular form of vicious- 
ness, Olwen’s particular form of goodness is as attractive, as 
challenging, as her red hair or her soft movements; the urge to 
soil, to disrupt, as strong as the longing for possession and power, 
This analysis of the interplay of goodness and evil makes a clever, 
though a small-scale, novel, inspiring a little pity, a pinch of 
terror, and a good deal of admiration for Mr. Barlow’s neat 
documentary style. 

London is the central character of Daniel Trevose’s Looking 
for Love in a Great City (Cape, 15s.), an entertaining though 
uneven novel about a rather grubby group of people in a Tooting 
boarding house, including two quite splendid small children and 
a (fictionally) disquieting ghost. The style swings between a slap- 
happy conversational patter, with extraordinarily good dialogue, 
especially between the children, and chunks of the purest neo- 
Lawrentian turgidity I ever came across (‘In utter wedlock they 
lay entirely motionless upon hours of intuitive knowledge, an 
attainment which appeared to transcend and abjure the worldly 
sense so that they might have been blind and deaf to all outside 
themselves, themselves now a world and probably not at that 
moment separable into a man and a woman. For knowing such 
reverent exultation they surely revealed and discovered at once 
the sum of themselves in body and spirit; they found the one 
mystic moment of which all men and women are capable, a 
harmony whose heights no words can shadow nor whose depths 
can echo ._ .” and so on, and so on). Bohemians are rather rare 
in fiction today, their conversation and their slightly squalid 
personal habits (washing-up stacked in the sink, unmade beds, 
etc.) seeming to belong some two or three fictional decades ago; 
but there is enormous vitality about Mr. Trevose’s Tooting and 
about his sense of the rootlessness and the wonder of city life. 
His talent is visual and aural more than anything: you can see 
and hear, if not quite understand, exactly what is going on, rather 
as if you had walked in during the middle of a film and wondered 
just what this puzzling, energetic action was all about. 

China before the flies left is the subject of Evan King’s Children 
of the Black-Haired Pegple (Michael Joseph, 18s.), a curious 
western peep at a small corner of village life in the province of 
Shansi about thirty years ago. Mr. King is an American who 
put eighteen years in China to good use and seems to know what 
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he is talking about. He has a rather un- 
American gusto for stinks and dirt and a 
practical, do-it-yourself attitude that makes 
him pause in the narrative to tell you exactly 
how to build a C hinese-style lavatory, prepare 
for a Chinese wedding, or consult a wise 
woman about your mother-in-law’s twinges. 
This is the sort of local colour I personally 
enjoy a lot, though it holds up the action of 
an already slow novel that meanders threugh 
415 large pages—about twice the number he 
needs, 1 would suggest, for what he has to 
say. For within a very few pages Mr. King 
has given us a pretty good idea of his village 
_a heaving, gossiping agglomeration of huts 
filled with explosive and mostly disagreeable 
peasants whom he is determined not to roman- 
ticise but who one realises have inspired in 
him a deep affection. Bowed down (you would 
think) by poverty, they are still vigorous, noisy, 
sensual, touchy, and endearing. Ritual and 
keeping up with the Joneses count for so much 
that an already starving family will plunge 
into debt for years to bury a grandmother or 
pay for a three-day wedding feast. 

An interesting, though an involved, period 
piece is the reprint of Compton Mackenzie's 
The Altar Steps (Macdonald, 12s. 6d.), which 
is something of a clerical Sinister Street. A 
fairly intimate knowledge of the distinctions 
and by-ways of Anglican belief and practice 
is recommended, though the reader, however 
ignorant he starts off, will pick up a good deal 
as he goes along. 

The kind of novel that hovers between boys’ 
adventure story and lending library travelogue 
is Patrick O’Brian’s The Golden Ocean (Hart- 
Davis, 12s. 6d.). A riproaring tale of a voyage 
to the Pacific with Anson, and the capture of 
a Spanish galleon, it is more juvenile in spirit 
than Hornblower, but rather gayer, with 
plenty of good clean technicolor fun. 

Very slow, very gentle, very engaging 
French satire, a little too specialised, I imagine, 
in spirit and subject, for most English readers, 
is Henri Bosco’s Monsieur Carre-Benoit in the 
Country (Staples, 12s. 6d.), which pokes sly 
fun at French bureaucracy, the law, village 
life, in a drowsy pastoral style well caught by 
Mervyn Savill’s translation. 

ISABEL QUIGLY 
* 
My Aunt Lucitte. By Rose C. Feld. (Gol- 
lancz, 13s. 6d.) 


IN her portrait of her Aunt Lucille, a French- 
woman married to an uncle living in Paris, 
Miss Feld, who is American, offers us no sur- 
prises. Her heroine possesses all the character- 
istics which we have long held to be typically 
French. She is passionately loyal to her family, 
miserly, a firm believer in suitable rather than 
romantic marriages, and a champion schemer. 
She also detests the English, which perhaps is 
not so indigenous to her country. Her son, too, 
conforms to pattern, when a child looking like 
a tiny old man and reading Villon, revelling in 
a tragic love affair when adolescent, and grow- 
ing up to be the husband of a wealthy widow. 
Miss Feld fills in these contours amusingly 
enough, her sincere affection for her protagon- 
ist lending a certain charm to her not entirely 
attractive antics. From her cocoon of French 
middle-class prejudices Aunt Lucille emerges 
as a warm, lively humorous personality, Much 
of the material for this book has appeared in 
the New Yorker, despite which its style is curi- 
ously artificial, as though, save for six French 
ejaculations a page, it had been translated from 
the French rather than directed at them. 
VIRGINIA GRAHAM 


- Country Life 


By IAN NIALL 


BeFore the thaw came I spent a good part 
of a day watching the behaviour of birds on 
a patch of grass I had baited for the purpose 
with raw suet, dripping and crusts, all just a 
little too big for the jackdaws to carry them 
off. When the morsels of food are placed 
rather too close to the house for their liking, 
the jackdaws have to be content to let the 
lesser birds feed. Among large and small birds 
individuals vary a great deal. One hen thrush 
lords it over her sister, one cock blackbird 
behaves most ungallantly and keeps his lady 
away from the food and at the same time 
threatens another cock attempting to help 
himself. Chaffinches are not easily dis- 
couraged by their larger brethren, and robins 
are not attacked — although they know 
enough to keep their distance. Perhaps the 
most thrustin*, bustling characters are the 
starlings. They are rather like aggressive female 
shoppers, intent on getting what they came for. 


DoG AND MASTER 


Both the man and his dog were of ample 
proportions. The man, who was wearing 
breeches, big brown boots and stockings which 
showed beneath not one but two overcoats, 
held open the compartment door and said to 
the dog, ‘Coom on, git up there, y’fat loomp.’ 
The dog estimated the distance and the effort 
required to spring from the platform into the 
carriage, and hesitated. The big man bent down 
and gave his pet some help, but remained out- 
side, fumbling in search of his cap which had 
fallen off. The dog looked at me and wagged 
his enormous body. ‘Hurry up there!’ I heard 
someone call, and the big man came 
scrambling in. “Y’ve lost me me cap!” he said 
accusingly to the dog, which sat down on 
the floor and sighed. ‘Y’d nivir think he wur 
once a champion, would y’?’ said his master, 
settling back and putting a newspaper over his 
face to keep the glare of the lamp from his 
eyes while he tried to sleep. We trundled on 
through the Midlands and into the marches 
of Wales, and I dozed. When I awoke, the door 
of the carriage was open and the dog was 
down on the platform. ‘Coom on, y’fat 
loomp!’ someone urged, but whether it was 
the big man speaking to the fat dog, or the 
fat dog to its master, I couldn’t be sure. People 
fiving in close contact grow alike, they say, 
and I think this applies to men and dogs. 


FIRELOGS 

Several readers have written to point out 
that a mistake was apparently made in a line 
of verse on the subject of firelogs. This should 
have read, ‘Logs of birch wood burn too fast.’ 
Mr. T. Leslie Smith, of Broughty Ferry, Angus, 
says, ‘As you are doubtless aware, birch wood 
is a wasteful fuel while beech, being a hard 
wood, makes a lasting and hot fire.’ The fault 
was probably mine in transcribing the verse 
when it was sent to me by a correspondent. 
Incidentally, I believe the poem was written 
by Lady Congreve and appeared in either the 
Sunday Times or Daily Telegraph some time 
before the war, although the editor of the 
West Kent News, official organ of the West 
Kent Federation of Women’s Institutes, en- 
closed a variant found on an old sampler and 
printed in the Institute’s journal in 1951. ‘It 
would be interesting to know if the Hampshire 
and Kent variants have a common origin,’ 
she says. I don’t know when the poem was 
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written, but a number of letters mentioning 
authorship ascribe it to Lady Congreve and 
speak of it appearing in print in the 1930s. It 
may have appeared earlier. 


SOWING TIME 

March for sowing if the weather is at all 
suitable, I was always told, and this applies 
to the vegetable garden, where lettuce, summer 
cabbage, brussels, early potatoes, carrots and 
dwarf peas may be put in, as well as to the 
greenhouse where, with a little heat, tomatoes 


may be started. 
Chess 


By PHILIDOR 

No. 40. J. SCHEEL 
BLACK (3 men) Warre to play and 
— mate in 2 moves: 
G solution next week. 
- [| Solution to last 
* 1 week’s problem by 
Harley: Kt-B 5!, 
~ Larry, threat 2 KtxKt. 
“iY 1. Rt BM Rebs 
2 Ree -«@ 0.5.0 
Kt alsoch; 2 R-Q4, 
rer ee 
R (4)-B6, 1... 
OxR:2R =. @ 
Very good cross- 

checker with fine flight-giving key. 





Td 











WHITE (4 men) 


* 

It is as refreshing occasionally to play through 
a game by one of the early masters as it is to 
read a Sherlock Holmes story, and this week's 
game is between two of the most famous 
opponents in chess ‘history, Louis Charles Mahé 
de Labourdonnais and Alexander McDonnell, 
In or about 1834 they played 84 games, Labour- 
donnais winning 44, McDonnell 27 and 13 being 
drawn: by modern standards some are quite bad 
and the opening play is very often faulty, but 
there are some games of great beauty and many 
that are exciting—this one has at least got this 
last quality. 

White, LABOURDONNAIS Black, MCDONNELL 

King’s Bishop's Opening. 


1P-K4 P-K 4 20B x P P-R 6 (g) 

2 B-B4 B-B4 21 P-Kt3 B3 
3Q-K2(a) Kt-KB3 22 R-Kt4(4) B-R4 
4+P-Q3 Kt-B 3 23 P-R4 Bx Ka 

5 P-Q B3 Kt-K 2(6) 24 Kt x B R-R4 

6 P-B4 x P 25P-RS(i) RxB 

7 P-Q4 B-Kt 3 2RxR Kt-B 5 
;QBxP P-Q3(c) 27Q-B3 Kt x B 

9 B-Q3 Kt-Kt 3 28 P-Q5(j) Kt x QP 

10 B-K 3 0-0 29K R-Ktl Kt-B6ch 

il P-K R3(d) R-KI 30 K-R 1(k) Bx P 
12 Kt-Q2 Q-K2 3LRxPch K-RI 

13 O-O-O P-B4 32 Q-Kt3(/) B-Kt3 
14 K-Kt l P xP 33 P x Bim) Q-K 8ch 
ISP x P P-QR4(e)34R XQ R x Rech 

16 K Kt-B3 B-Q2 35Q xR Kt x Q 
17 P-K Kt 4 P-R3(f) 36R-R7ch K-Ktl 

18 QR-Krl P-R5 37P x Pch KXR 

19 P-Krt5 PxP 38 P-B8(Q) Kt-B7 mate(a) 
(a) He intends to play P~K B 4 and this moves inhibits 


P-Q 4 later on by Black. 

(6) U prefer simple P-Q 3. 

(c) Why not P-Q 4? And in reply to text, B-Q 3 is 
ime-wasting by White—better Kt-Q 2. 

(d) Too slow. Better Kt-B 3 and O-O, Idea of move is 
o stop B or Kt-Kt 5 and to prepare king's side attack. 

(e) Although this advance turns out well [ do not think 
it is best. [Immediate B-Q 2 followed by a central attack, 
either with B-B 3 or Kt-Q 4, would be very awkward for 
White to meet 

(f) Unnecessary and weakening. 

(g) Consequential but dubious as White could have 
replied Kt-B 4 followed by Ktx R P. 

(h) More natural and better is P-R 4, threatening 
P-R 5-R 6. 

(i) Overlooking force of reply: better R (R 1)Kt 1. 

(j) 28 Q x B, KtxP!; with winning game. 

(k) 30 K-B 2, Q x RI; 31 R x Q, Kt-K 8 ch; 32 
K x Kt, Kt x Q; 33 Kt x Kt, B x P and Black has a 
winning ending. 

(/) 32 Kt x B, Kt x Kt! (32...Q « Krt?; 33 R-Ke 8 
ch!, R x R; 34 Q-B 6 ch and wins); 33 Q «x Kt (Q 3908, 
Q-K 4 ch; 34 K-Kt 1, Q-Kt 7 mate. 

(ra) Or 33 R-R 7 ch, K-Kt 11; 344 P x B,QKS@ 
and game continues as in text, 

(n) Fitting fiagh, 








































































P.G.W., D. Litt. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 314 
Report by Richard Usborne 
A prize of £5 was offered for a translation into English verse of the following : 


I-cce auctor magicus, quo non expertior alter 
delectare animos hominum risusque movere. 
namque novas scaenae personas intulit et res 
ridiculas cuique adiunxit. Cui non bene notus 
dives opum iuvenis, comisque animique benigni, 
nec quod vult fecisse capax, nisi fidus Achates 
ipse doli fabricator adest vestisque decentis 
arbiter? aut comes ille loquax et ventre rotundo 
cul patruusque neposque agnatorum et domus 
omnis 

miranda in vita—sic narrat—fata obierunt? 
Nobilis est etiam Clarens, fundique paterni 

et suis eximiae dominus, Psmintheusque ‘relicta 
cui fac cuncta,’ Augustus item qui novit amores 
ranicularum, aliusque alio sub sidere natus. 
non vitia autem hominum naso suspenait 

adunco 

sed tenera pietate notat, peccataque ridet. 

Hoc quoque, lingua etsi repleat plebeia chartas, 
non incomposito patitur pede currere verba, 
concinnus, lepidus, puri sermonis amator. 

| NATURALLY favoured in the marking 
(though I was unable quite to award any 
prize to any of) the entrants who ascribed 
to me those delightful hexameters. They 
were in fact composed by Dr. Cyril Bailey, 
as Public Orator, for the Oxford Encenia 
in June, 1939. He followed them with... 
‘Presento vobis festivum caput—Petro- 
niumne dicam an Terentium nostrum?— 
Pelham Grenville Wodehouse ... ad 
gradum Doctoris in litteris.’ Dr. Bailey has, 
with his usual kindness, allowed me to set 
his verses and delay acknowledgment. 
Three entrants showed they knew the CB 
authorship, one (Kenneth Kitchin) adding, 
‘| was present in the Sheldonian when he 
delivered them; but I was far too nervous 
getting ready to read a bit of my Newdigate 
to attempt a translation at the time.’ I may 
yet give a prize to Mr. Kitchin’s Ogden 
Nash-style entry, if, by the end of the judg- 
ing, I can come to terms with his final 
rhyme (‘distinguished’ and ‘English’: I am 
sure that he tried nothing so daring in his 
Newdigate). And was Gussie Fink-Nottle 


a Hon? A number of competitors saw a 
reference to young French girls in ‘rani- 
cularum. A splendid howler. I had hoped 
for one or two happy turns to that most 
happy ‘tenera pietate.’ No luck. Most 
people chose heroic couplets. Very difficult. 
After the prize-winners, J. A. C. Morrison 
and A. R. Davis sustained them best. | 
enjoyed Donald Hughes's extra-curricular 
couplet: 

The wealthy scion of the Wooster Code 
(Kindly, but firm to call a Spode a Spode). 
Nobody, to my surprise (since the sestet 
seems ready-marked), tried a sonnet. 
Christine Thomas did a Chaucerian ver- 
sion, and it may be alpha plus. Alas, | don’t 
know my Chaucerian well enough to tell 
how good hers is. Edwin Grey kept to CB's 
metre, with some success. I liked these two 

lines especially : 
Lousy with uncles and nephews, a whole 
beehive of relations 
and ; 
Elegant, neat, urbane, authentic lover of 
purespeak. 
C. M. Broun produced a pleasant evoca- 
tion of the Charlotte Mulliner Gnu-song, 
entitled ‘Good Gnovels.’ 


First prize of £3 to R. Kennard Davis. 
Second prize of £2 to R. J. P. Hewison. 
Proxime accesserunt: M. Stanier and K. 
Kitchin. 

PRIZES 
(R. KENNARD DAVIS) 


Meet Mr. Wodehouse! He’s the cat’s pyjamas 
At melting mutes and luring laughs from lamas. 
He fills his stage with every sort of bloke, 
And fits them with the ripest brands of joke. 
Bertie we know, that rich and jovial bean, 
Whom every exploit lands in the tureen, 
Whence Jeeves extracts him—Jeeves, whose 
gimlet eyes 
Probe all his plans and curb his taste in ties. 
Mulliner next, glib-tongued and round of 
tummy, 
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Who nails his audience down with stories 
rummy 
Of uncles, nephews and obscure relations 
Entangled in the ghastliest combinations. 
Clarence, of acres wide, and lord therewith 
Of that still wider pig; the unruffled Psmith. 
To whom we leave it all; nor is he mute 
On Gussie, student of the love-lorn newt, 
And many an Egg, in many a region born, 
He never curls the critic beak in scorn 
At chump or pinhead, but, whate’er the gaffe, 
He waves it by with an indulgent laugh. 
And furthermore, though such a priceless dab 
At making each chap talk his own vocab, 
He never lets his pen run off the lines, 
But polishes his lingo to the nines, 
(R. J. P. HEWISON) 
Our wizard author, with unrivalled art, 
Provokes our mirth, delighting mind and heart, 
New characters upon the stage he brought 
And each his proper comic business taught. 
All surely know the gilded youth, benign 
And courteous, yet whose every fair design 
Would fail were not the trusty Jeeves on hand 
To rule on dress and loose the coil he planned: 
Or Mulliner, rotund and orotund, 
Whose uncle, nephew, kin provide a fund 
Of wondrous tales. Take noble Clarence now 
(Ancestral acres and a champion sow); 
Psmith (‘leave it to’); Augustus (to describe) 
How frogs would wooing go)—a countless 
tribe. 
Nor does he scourge the vices of the race 
With scorn, but gently notes with humorous 
grace. 
More, though each page with common speech 
abound, 
No slipshod writing there, or slack, is found, 
So much he—Priscian’s, as Thalia’s, child— 
Witty, correct, loves English undefiled. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 317 
Set by C. G. 

Among the metaphysical poets there 
was a fashion of writing verses whose 
appearance on the printed page suggested 
their subject : e.g. ‘Easter Wings’ by George 
Herbert. A prize of £5 is offered for the best 
poem on Easter, in the manner of Herbert 
and shaped like an Easter egg. 

Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition 
No. 316,’ 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, 
must be received by March 20. Results in 
the Spectator of March 30. 








SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 878 “TF 
ACROSS DOWN 
1 1 Where Old Bill thought it safe to have 10 


What, putting on weight, me, Mother? 
(6) 


a smoke? (8) 




































10 
il 


16 


31 


4 Appropriate garb for the victorious 


tug-of-war contestants? (8) 

Inefficient allotment holder (7). 

Today they have a local significance 
for the thirsty (7). 


proclamation (10). 
Dutch uncle under control appeared 
very hazy (6). 





(Kipling) (6). 
Save greens for the lady; she’s vin- 
dictive (10). 


Thomas is sometimes a little blue (6). 


N 


ww 


4 This is the limit! (8) 
12 Pipe about the Editor (4). ‘ — F 
13 Talk about the confused conqueror by (10) ae re se fn 


| aw 


18 
19 


to the senders of the first two correct solutions 


Liquid capacity of a ten-gallon hat 
wearer, possibly (5-6). 

Possibly Circe didn’t like the smell of 12 
this onion (4). 


Various without debts in France (3). 
The stuff of which a good apple is 


17 Let’s have a drink—with Mr. made (6). a 
Maugham? (7) 9 The rates will make you look like 

20 They’re somewhat superior to ‘storied this! (5) » 
urn or animated bust’ (7). _... 14 Like a cutty in the garden (11). 4 

21 “My new-cut takes the light’ 45 After a hundred I get a step up (10). 


The devil’s portion? (8) 
Look out or outlook? (8) 





$5 Gietiees of Oo er ce. 22 Not a very severe blow for you, my wal 
27 What a fuss after a little drink, and =, dear (6). 

getting the bird, too! (7) 23 It’s about 25 (5). . 
29 Miltonic olive grove (7). 26 It’s a long way to go for nothing (4). 50 
30 “Buddy, can you spare a dime?’ (3, 5) 28 ‘The holy time is quict as a ——’ 





21 


23 


34 





} 





Wordsworth) (3). 


Iwo prizes will be awarded: a copy of the De Luxe edition of Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary Solution on March 23 


am@ a book token for one guinea. They will be awarded 
opened after noon on March 20 and addressed: Crossword No. 878, 99 Gower St., London, WC1 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary, New Version, is recommended for Crosswords. 





rhe winners of Crossword No, 876 are : 
Road, Richmond, Surrey, and the Rev 
Dewsbury, Yorks, 


Solution to No. 876 on page 328 


Mr, T. Seat, 206 Sandycombe 
CANON Reps, The Vicarage, 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
—————————————_—_—— 


BANK OF LONDON 
& SOUTH AMERICA 


INCREASED BUSINESS 
sIR FRANCIS GLYN’S STATEMENT 


nual general meeting of the Bank of 
ee & South America, Ltd., will be held 
on March 27 in London. ; 

The following are extracts from the Address 
by the Chairman, Sir Francis M. G. Glyn, 
K.CM.G., including a statement on the 94th 
Annual Report of the Directors and Statement 
of Accounts for the year 1955, which will be 
submitted at the Meeting: — / 

It is particularly encouraging to see an in- 
crease of £5,414,000 in the balance sheet 
totals, which have risen to £140,220,000 at 
Ist. December, 1955, compared with 
£134,806,000 the previous year, This increase 
reflects the greater volume of business handled 
by most of our Branches. os 
“After making the necessary appropriations, 
the profit for the year amounts to £391,694, 
which is £1,987 less than in 1954. Naturally, 
the less favourable exchange rates, particularly 
in Argentina, have adversely affected our earn- 
ings in terms of sterling, while the benefits 
derived from the expansion of business are to 
some extent neutralized by continually rising 
overheads. Nevertheless, reduced profits from 
certain countries are largely offset by increased 
earnings in others; moreover the free exchange 
market in Argentina has enabled us to obtain 
a remittance in full of the profits earned there 
in 1955, 

Your Board has no hesitation in recom- 
mending that the final dividend of 5 per cent. 
paid last year be repeated, making 7 per cent. 
for the year. 

THE OUTLOOK 

It would not be easy to produce a simple 
summing up of Latin-American prospects. 
Clearly, one would not be justified in forecast- 
ing an early end to the comparatively difficult 
period of the years since 1951 and a return 
to the easier conditions of the immediate post- 
war years, The factors over which the Latin- 
American republics have little or no control 
are not sufficiently favourable. The outlook 
for the major export commodities is mixed 
and, in the case of the most important, doubt- 
ful. 

The extent to which the outside world—and 
particularly the United States—will be able to 
provide the necessary stimulus to rapid growth 
hy a massive programme of investment is, at 
least for the immediate future, uncertain. 

On the other side of the balance sheet, how- 

ever, one can point to a definite improvement 
in the approach to those problems over which 
the Governments of the countries concerned 
have some degree of control. It is fair to say 
that the mistakes of the past are being in- 
creasingly clearly recognised and that, taken 
as a whole, Latin America shows an encourag- 
nf tendency to come to grips with its 
difficulties, 
_ On balance, and on a medium-term view, 
i} seems to me that the right attitude to the 
future of Latin America is one of cautious but 
jusified optimism. On grounds of self-interest 
and for reasons both economic and political, 
bearing in mind the importance to the free 
world of the enormous resources, human and 
material, concentrated in the South American 
continent, it seems reasonable to assume that 
the external help needed for its development 
at a satisfactory pace will be forthcoming. It 
Is very much to be hoped that it will be found 
Possible for this country, as well as the major 
Nations of Western Europe, to play some part 
in this process. 


NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA 
FURTHER EXPANSION 


THE annual general meeting of the National 
Bank of India Ltd., will be held on March 27 
in London. 

The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement by Mr J. K. Michie, chair- 
man, for the year 1955:— 

Our balance sheet again reflects expansion, 
the total of our consolidated figures being 
£168,653,013, against £162,031,432 at Dec. 31, 
1954. This trend is much more likely to be 
reversed than continued during 1956. 

After full provision for taxation, bad and 
doubtful debts and other necessary reserva- 
tions, our consolidated net profits are £421,839, 
against £385,923 for the previous year. The 
two dividends declared total 15%, which is the 
same rate as for 1954, 

Of the resultant balance as last year £75,000 
has been transferred to Premises Account and 
£85,000 has been allotted to Contingencies 
Reserve Account, against £70,000 last year. 
The balance carried forward has been in- 
creased by £15,892 at £342,158. 

In common with other Banks we have suf- 
fered a considerable fall in the value of our 
holdings in Government securities, but this has 
been taken care of internally. 


THE “CREDIT SQUEEZE” 

A year ago to combat inflation the Bank of 
England rate was raised to 44%; later the 
“credit squeeze” was ordered, but even to- 
gether these measures unfortunately have been 
proved inadequate. As I write the Bank rate 
has been hoisted to 54° and other measures 
taken aimed to restrict spending. 

During 1955 production in the United 
Kingdom was increased by about 44% but 
spendable incomes rose by 79, and as by and 
large these incomes were spent we had infla- 
tion to at least the extent of the difference. 
The sharp fall in the gold and dollar reserves 
is another disquieting feature and is a reflec- 
tion of our adverse trade balance. So with- 
out doubt we shall have further and very 
necessary anti-inflationary measures imposed 
upon us, we as a community having failed to 
impose them on ourselves. 

In a free economy totalitarian methods 
are not permissible, and others must be used 
to produce similar effects. We therefore await 
the Budget in hope, tempered by some 
trepidation. 


THE ALTERNATIVES 

The alternatives to a policy of reducing the 
volume of gpods for internal consumption 
seem to be either to make them more expen- 
sive (e.g., by purchase taxes) or to ensure 
through taxation that less money chases the 
goods available. It would be far less painful 
to Government and to us if individuals were 
to save rather than spend and thereby achieve 
the twin necessities of a favourable balance 
of trade and a surplus for investment, but we 
cannot have the cake of economic freedom 
and simultaneously eat it. 

As a British overseas bank our interest in 
the economic measures taken by this country 
lies partly in the repercussions they have else- 
where. For instance, it is vital that the United 
Kingdom should be able to continue to make 
important contributions to the Colombo Plan 
and to other similar developments within the 
Commonwealth as well as to expand its invest- 
ments abroad through private enterprise. If 
we cannot do these things we shall lose our 
place in the markets and in the regard of the 
countries concerned. 

This of all times is not one in which to 
indulge in prophecy, but in so far as our 
immediate future is in our own hands I see 
no reason to be pessimistic. 
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TEMPERANCE PERMANENT 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


MR. CYRIL W. BLACK ON SOCIETY’S 
PROGRESS 


Tue 102nd annual meeting of the Temperance 
Permanent oo Society was held on 
Friday, 2nd March, at the Caxton Hall, 


London. 
STEADY PROGRESS 


Mr. Cyril W. Black, J.P., M.P., F.R.LCS., 
chairman of the Society, in the course of his 
speech, said: “I have no doubt the results of 
the Society’s business activities during 1955 
will, in the light of the difficult conditions 
existing during the year, be regarded as satis- 
factory. The total assets at the end of last year 
amounted to £35,977,991, an increase of 
£2,373,583. The amount standing to the credit 
of Shareholders and Depositors rose by 
£2,266,538 to £33,620,633. Advances on mort- 
gage totalled £6,335,100, 72°, of the amount 
loaned being in respect of mortgages where 
the advance did not exceed £2,000. Of the 
£30,533,917 outstanding on mortgages only 
£625,117 was in respect of mortgages where 
the debt exceeded £5,000, the average amount 
outstanding being as low as £955. The net 
losses incurred amounted to only £1,446, 
equivalent to the incredibly low figure of 14d. 
per £100 of mortgage asset. 


INTEREST RATES 

During the course of the year there occurred 
somewhat rapid increases in the general level 
of interest rates, leaving the Society no alterna- 
tive but to increase as from Ist September the 
rates payable to Shareholders and Depositors 
to 3°35 and 2494 respectively, income tax paid 
by the Society in each case. These increases 
in the rates of interest payable to our investors 
necessitated, in turn, an increase in interest 
charged to borrowers as from Ist January, 
1956. The fact that we paid an increased rate 
of interest to investors four months earlier than 
we raised the rate of interest charged to bor- 
rowers reduced by some £40,000 the amount 
available for appropriation. Nevertheless it 
was found possible to add £75,000 to General 
Reserve Account, and £26,446 to Contingency 
Account. Reserves now total £1,972,507, 
representing 5.9°, of the aggregate share and 
deposit capital. Liquid funds at the end of the 
year amounted to £5,178,529 representing 
14.4% of total assets. 
SAVINGS IN THE NATIONAL INTEREST 

Building Societies have always had, as one 
of their major objectives, the encouragement 
of thrift, and I suppose that there was rarely, 
if ever, a time in our National history when the 
virtue of thrift was more urgently needed than 
today. Anything that can be done to encourage 
investment and to make saving more attractive 
is not only advantageous to our Society, but 
promotes the best interests of the Country and 
Commonwealth. Building Societies can offer a 
better return upon savings than has been pos- 
sible for many years past, current rates payable 
on shares and deposits being equivalent, in 
the case of investors liable for the full standard 
rate of income tax, to gross rates of 5.2% and 
4.39, respectively. Such rates are very attrac- 
tive, especially when the absolute security 
offered is borne in mind, and also the fact that 
no expense is involved in making investments 
or withdrawals, and that withdrawals can be 
effected at very short notice without the dis- 
advantage of capital depreciation. As a further 
stimulus to regular saving, a new type of 
Saving Share has been introduced, interest 
being payable at the rate of 34° per annum, 
income tax paid by the Society. Savings can 
be invested up to a limit of £10 per month, 
and provided regular subscriptions are main- 
tained a sum of £515 will accrue to the benefit 
of the investor in a period of four years, 

(Continued on page 326) 






























































































SQUEEZING THE TREASURY 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


THE Treasury is now properly caught up in 
the barbed-wire entanglement of dear 
money which it has been throwing round 
the economy in the last twelve months. If it 
were not so painful and pitiful to watch, it 
would call for ironic laughter. By the 
cruellest stroke of fate it has to redeem no 
less than £824 million of 24 per cent. 
National War Bonds on August 15. It is 
believed in the City that an unusually small 
amount of these bonds are held ‘inside’ the 
Government Departments. But if the 
Treasury is to avoid having to redeem in 
cash hundreds of millions of these bonds, it 
will have to offer a conversion stock with 
at least double the coupon! To get in some 
cash to prepare itself against this evil day, it 
is now issuing £300 million of a new 5 per 
cent. Exchequer stock maturing on June 15 
next year. It is good to know that the 
Treasury believes that a 5 per cent. rate will 
not last longer than fifteen months—or does 
it?—but this refunding of the 24 per cent. 
National War Bonds is going to be the most 
expensive debt operation it has ever carried 


through. It is squeezing itself with a 
vengeance. 

* * sa 
The Treasury has largely itself to 
blame because its management of the 


national debt has been extremely inept. 
Since the funding operations of the autumn 
of 1951 the amount of Treasury bills out- 
standing has increased by £800 million (by 
£200 million even in the last twelve months). 
The total is now over £5,100 million, of 
which about £1,850 million are held ‘inside’ 
by Government Departments (including the 
Issue Department of the Bank of England 
and the Exchange Equalisation Account). 
[The increase in the balance held by the 
banks and the money market has been a 
source of the inflationary money pressures. 
The three months’ Treasury bill is ‘monetis- 
able’ debt in more than The 
banks normally maintain a liquidity ratio 
of 30 per cent. (i.e., cash, Treasury bills and 
short-term money market nor- 
mally 30 per cent. of If the banks 
take up more Treasury bills, which they can 
do at the expense of investments, they 
enlarge their liquidity ratio and are then 
entitled to enlarge their deposits by making 
fresh advances to customers. If the Treasury 
borrows more and more on Treasury bills 
it is therefore allowing, indeed encouraging, 
the banks to finance the inflation by 
increasing the supply of bank money to its 
customers. This, as Sir Oliver Franks has 


senses one. 


loans are 


deposits) 





TEMPERANCE PERMANENT 
SOCIETY—continued 


BUILDING 


It is more than usually difficult to try to 
forecast the future. The Nation awaits with the 
keenest anticipation the introduction of the 
next Budget which must have as primary 
aim the further curbing of inflation and the 
improvement of our balance of payments 


emphasize that 
National 
ind the sult- 


position. | would, therefore, 
thrift is not only 


necessity, and the enc« 


1 personal duty Dut 





able rewarding of thrift remain among our 
principal objectives. The Society is better 
equipped today than ever before to meet what- 
ever conditions may confront us in the days 


that lie ahead 
The Report 
were adopted. 


and Statement of Accounts 





remarked, is treating the Treasury bill as 
the modern equivalent of the printing press. 
When the Treasury actually finances coun- 
cil housing and new town expenditures out 
of Treasury bills it is, in fact, forcing 
the banks to inflate commercial credit. Of 
course, the banks have not always made use 
of an increase in liquidity ratios in an 
inflationary manner. But the Treasury has 
now realised that an excess liquidity is 
dangerous and is hoping to reduce the bank 
holdings of Treasury bills by offering the 
new 5 per cent. Exchequer bonds 1957. But 
not until the costly refunding of the 24 per 
cent. National War Bonds is out of the way 
can the Treasury make any major attempt 
to reduce its swollen floating debt. 


a * * 


If our financial system were as up to date 
as the American the Treasury would not 
now be entangled in the meshes of a 5 per 
cent. short-term rate. It would have raised 
the liquidity ratios of the Banks from 30 
per cent. to, say, 40 per cent. a long time 
ago, just as the Federal Reserve Board 
raises the reserve requirements of its mem- 
ber banks when an inflationary situation is 
threatened. It would be quite easy to intro- 
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duce a similar technique into the British 
banking system. All that is needed is a 
revision of the Bank of England Act of 
1946, giving the Bank powers to issue 
directives to the banks (with sanctions if 
necessary, to back them up) with a view to 
varying their conventional ratios—g Per 
cent. cash and 30 per cent. liquidity—ag the 
Bank thinks fit. This would enable the Bank 
to meet a threat of an inflation without 
recourse to exceptionally dear money. It 
would, perhaps, Bank rate to re. 
enforce a change upwards in the liquidity 
ratio, but it would not have to raise it to 
the monstrous level of 54 per cent. Alas 
there seems little chance of getting a reform 
of the financial system through in any 
reasonable time. The Treasury must drink 
its cup of dear money to the full. The ser. 


raise 





vice of the £824 million of War Bonds will 
cost an extra £20 million gross a year, and 
the Consolidated Fund estimate for 
1956-57 will rise from £600 million to £700 


million or more to cove! 
management of the 


the interest and 
national debt. This is 


more than it takes to operate the National 
Health Service, Family Allowances and 


National Assistance 





Statement of 
payment on American 
should have read $ 


milion, 


Correction 
interest and capit 
and Canadian lo 
net £, 1.e., $188 





COMPANY NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


THe Macmillan squeeze and the Near East 
war alarms served to knock the bear market 
down to its lowest level so far. As I write 
the Financial Times index is giving an aver- 
age dividend yield of 6-05 per cent. It has 
fallen 22 per cent. from its high of July, 
1955, and it looks like falling by 334 per 
cent. before it grounds, that is to say, it may 
fall another 13 per cent. from its present 
depressed level. Among the hardest hit are 
the oil shares bound up with the Middle 
East. BRITISH PETROLEUM at 102s. has fallen 
36s. from its peak, while BURMAH OIL at 65s. 
is 28s. down. Both shares are 
intrinsically undervalued, but no one wants 
to speculate on Near East politics. The 
industrial share which has suffered most 
because of its current mew issue is 
ASSOCIATED ELECTRICAL INDUSTRIES. The 
old shares at 59s. 6d. ex rights are 38s. below 
their peak of 1955. The new shares issued at 
57s. 6d. are at 74d. premium only. At these 
prices AEI gives a dividend yield of 5 per 
cent. When the growth stock of ‘blue chip’ 
quality gives a 5 per cent. yield it must be 
getting near what brokers call a buying 
range. ROLLS-ROYCE has been sold down to 
below 90s.—a fall of 42s. or nearly 334 per 
cent. from its peak—because of the rumours 
of a coming new issue. As this share still 
vields only 3-8 per cent. it is obviously still 
vulnerable. When the new issue is an- 
nounced and made there should be a more 
favourable opportunity of buying Rolls- 
Royce. While these depressing days are 
with us we should not forget that the com- 
panies on which we depend for our survival 
in world trade are AEI, Rolls-Royce, ICI, 
British Petroleum, Shell and ‘the like. We do 
not survive on 5 per cent. yields in the gilt- 
edged market. 

As the security dollar premium has fallen 


these 


to 2 per cent. this is a good opportunity for 
adding some dollar securities to the port- 
folio. | suggest INTERNATI UTILITIES, an 
American company which sells natural gas 


in Canada, Calgary and | 
$724 London it gives a 


dmonton, etc. At 
yield of 3-9 per cent, 





without allowing for the double taxation 
relief. Legally the way is now clear for the 
sale of Canadian natural gas to the Pacific 
coast area of the US. This will assist 
BRITISH COLUMBIA POWER which, at $69 
London, returns a yield of 34 per cent. with- 
out allowing for double taxation relief. Both 
are ‘growth invest 

The astronomical profits of the giant 
UNILEVER group leave the average 
investor cold but, tk to the enlightened 
way in which the accounts are presented, 
they are as easy to understand and analyse 
as those of a small company. The increase 
in turnover slowed down in 1955—the total 
value was £1,515 million!—but trading 


profits of the group were 22 per cent. up at 
£854 million. The profit-to-turnover ratio 
actually went up from 5 per cent. to 56 
per cent. Net profits of Unilever NV 


jumped from £12-7 to £22:1 million, while 
those of Unilever Ltd. rose only from £19 
to £23 million. This may be explained in 
part by the item of £6 million for ‘excep- 
tional profits relating to previous years.’ 
Last year there was a one-for-four scrip 


issue: yet the increase in net profits has 
enabled the two companies to maintain their 
dividends on the increased capital—15j per 
cent. for Ltd. and 14 per cent. for NV—and 
still retain irger proportion of their 
profits. At 67s. | ever Ltd. shares yield 
4; per cent. If the present market weakness 
brings Unilever shares down to, say, a 5 per 





cent. yield basi should be bought. 
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THE NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA, LIMITED 











Registered in London under the Companies Act of 1862 on the 23rd March. 1866. ESTABLISHED IN CALCUTTA, 29th SEPTEMBER, 1863, 
Subscribed Capital - | | | ne Reserve Funds ... 1 a0 seems aee—s« 3, 104,687 
wy A= leek Number of Shareholders = 6. mw 3,195 
HEAD OFFICE: 26, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 
EE BALANCE SHEET, 3ist DECEMBER, 1955 
1955 1954 1955 1954 
_ £ £ £ £ & 
Corathorised and Subscribed — 4,562,500 CURRENT ASSETS— 
Ae adi. sa ws  <» ie 4,562,500 Cash on Hand, a Call and Short Notice, 
Shares of £1 — _—_— dat Bank 16,844,105 15,736,003 
id-up 12s. 6d. per Share ... ens een 2,851,563 2,851,563 I ane & Bee oe “Market Value:. ° 756,00. 
Pie Eunps—Including Share Premium ——onn at un al —_ a "Secu 1 
Ren et 28.750 (1954—£1,128,750) ... 3,104,687 3,104,687 ritish Government and other urities 
Account £1, campos Gaaneeee quoted on the London Stock Exchange 11,964,059 11,386,979 
profit AND Loss ACC‘ PP 275.442 273.404 indian, Pakistan, Ceylon and East African 
priated oe = — ee rate . Government and other Securities 
6.231.692 6.229.654 quoted on Overseas Stock Exchanges 14,802,755 13,546,717 
set LIABILITIES, PROVISIONS AND OTHER Unquoted Investments... eee as 323,968 27,090,782 208,926 
A eh i : Bills of Exchange, including Treasury Bills 29,746,594 30,077 476 
d other Accounts, including } 
Omonision Pat dinninution > wae ar ——— areas and other sums 466.499.1223 63,625.988 
assets, taxation on profits to date and Cc me tos rd - Mid pe Cont . = ‘903.681 Li 32'549 
reserves for contingencies... vse 100,831,411 97,214,299 Se a _— 
Fixed and Short Deposits swe axe 29,202,932 31,109,964 Total Current Assets a 141,024,284 135,834,583 
Amounts a saeny arsenite rrar 2,410.7 51 | sunstorary ComPaNigs—Shares at cost less 
a pune : = sg 2141394 1,722,068 amounts written off ... ee a “- —_ Les 
Acceptances for Customers ow 08 903,681 1,032,549 OURS CES... sa — ss oS an 2.129.551 . 


Second Interim Dividend less Income Tax Fixep Assets—Bank Premises, Property and 
for the year ended 31st December, 1955 122,974 125,469 Furniture at cost, less amounts written off 2,375,213 2,131,336 


mee 1 39,297,356 
£145,529,048  £139,844,754 





W. KERR, Deputy General Manager. 








EY, Accountant. 
DE TIE 3. There are forward contracts outstanding for the purchase and sale of Bills and Tele- 
R L. HIRD Directors. graphic Transiers. 
E. J. MACKENZIE HAY J 4. Liabilities have been incurred in respect of building contracts for new premises 
j £145,529.048  £1/39,844,754 amounting to approximately £485,000 (1954—£489,000). 





5. There are contingent liabilities in respect of confirmed credits outstanding amounting 
to £10,452,854 (1954—£9 088,477). 





NOTES. 6. There are contingent liabilities in respect of guarantees entered into in the ordinary 
1, Securities to the nominal! value of £695,000 (1954—£868,685) have been lodged as course of business. 
security for Government accounts and for guarantees issued to Indian Government 7. Overseas Current Assets and Liabilities have been converted at the rate of Is. 6d. 
Departments. er Indian Rupee, Is. 6d. per Ceylon Rupee, Is. 6d. per Burma Kyat, Is. 6d. per 
2. Bills receivable rediscounted amount to £240,304 (1954—£159,632) of which up to ‘akistan Rupee and £1 per 20 East African Shillings, and other currencies at the rates 
23rd February, 1956—£150,331 have run off. of exchange ruling on 3ist December, 1955. 





REPORT OF THE AUDITORS TO THE MEMBERS 
We have obtained all the information and explanations which to the best of our knowledge and belief were necessary for the purposes of our audit. In our opinion proper 
books of account have been kept by the Bank so far as appears from our examination of those books and proper Returns adequate for the purposes of our audit have been received 
from Branches not visited by us. We have examined the above Balance Sheet which is in agreement with the books of account and Returns. In our opinion and to the best of our 
information and according to the explanations given to us the said Balance Sheet gives the information required by the Companies Act, 1948, in the manner thereby authorised for 
Banking Companies and on such basis the Balance Sheet gives a true and fair view of the state of the Bank’s affairs as at 31st December, 1955. 

e have also examined the 1 Consolidated Bal Sheet and Consolidated Profit and Loss Account of the Bank and its Subsidiaries dealt with thereby with the audited 
accounts of those Companies. In our opinion such Consolidated Balance Sheet and Consolidated Profit and Loss Account have been properly prepared from such accounts in accordance 
with the provisions of the Companies Act, 1948, in the manner thereby authorised for Banking Companies and, on this basis, give a true and fair view of the state of affairs and of the 
profit ascertained in the manner therein indicated of the Bank and its Subsidiaries so far as concerns members of the National ye A le, Let. 

COOPER BRO E 
Lonnon, 24th February, 1956. W. A. BROWNE & CO. \ Chartered Accountants. 
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Advertisement Dept., ‘Spectator,’| Box No. 3075. |Curt Herrmana (1854-1929), Daly 10-5.30 
99 , , » = Sats. 10-1, Until March 24,142 New Bond 
Fm aoe a ts ae ELPHIN’S SCHOOL, Daricy Dale, EXHIBITIONS AND Street, London, W.1. 

elephone Ston 3221 (5 lines).|Matiock. Required in April, resident Assistant LECTURES ROLAND, BROWSE & DELBANCO, 19 





—_—_—_. | Secretary to deal mainly with Head Mistress’s “ . . Sree ” ‘ 
correspondence. Previous experience a recom- Soe ye ey vy id Tt ee aw wo 
’ PAITS VY endation. Salary accordi wy: SF Fe ic sc, W.1. 7 . c . ad 
APPOINTMENTS VACANT pennies. Sitey coneaties experience.—| 96 Mon-Fri, 10-7, Sat’ 10-5. Admission DUNSTAN. 
The engagement of persons answering these tree ‘THE BIBLE & ARCHAZOLOGY.* Two lec- 
advertisements must be made through a THE IRENE FORSTER AGENCY, 66 ARE YOU POLITICALLY MINDED? Do tures with Epidiascope illustrations by Dr. 
Local Office of the Ministry of Labour or a|Marchmont St., London, W.C.1. TERminus you give air to your views? The Fleet Street! A. Spiro, Sundays, Mar. 11 & Mar, 25, at 
Scheduled Employment Agency if the appli- 8566. (Agency conducted by former Head- Parliament exists to entertain and stimulate|3.30 p.m. at the Liberal Jewish Synogogue 
-k.. . “ye d 18-64 = @ mistress.) Employment in Schools, Colleges, you.—Details from Box No. 3130 (Hall), 28 St. John’s Wood Road, N.W.8 
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the provisions of the Notification of Vacan-\Keeners. Wardens. Cooks. Caretakers, etc.| Vil!ase Community speaks on Work with ‘THE SEASONS — C.A.S. Exhibition at 
cies Order, 1952 Also lecture and concert ‘agency for clubs, Mentally handicapped adults. Hearts of Oak| The Tate Gallery. Till April 15th. 

z r, Bidg., Euston Rd., 2 p.m., March 18th, All 





BBC re es General Progra rer lc ST aa s. POS +e fe ‘ : 
ma anes General Prowramme Produce ales, school, POSTS, VACANT AND|eciine" Guestots WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY : Jon 

“4 Herman, an exhibition of paintings and 
sentative, chiefly with contributions to topical = ae , , FOLIO SOCIETY, 70 Brook St., W.1. Prints| grawings, 1940-1956. Opens 15th Mar 
magazine programmes and to news bulle-| THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER, ang Drawings by Frank Martin. Monday to Weekdays, 11-6; Sundays, 2-6; closed Mon- 
tins in consultation with Regional News Hallsworth Research Fellowships. Applica-| Friday, 11-6.30 until 6 Apr. days. Admission free. Adijoins Aldgate East 


Editor, He will be expected to contribute tions are invited for the above Research Fel-| i . = — 
and investigate ideas and share in work of lowships for advanced work in the field of FREUD CENTENARY LECTURES: Station. 
interviewing, reporting, briefing interviewers, Political Economy. The value of the Fellow- Friends House, Euston Road, London, 
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A g00d microphone voice, wide interests and| £700-£1,500 per annum, according to ex- Milner, Psycho-Analysis and Art.’ April 17, PERSONAL 

capacity to judge topicality and news in-,Perience and qualifications, Regulations Dr. D. W. Winnicott, “Psycho-Analysis and PaaS 

terest are necessary Experience in journa-| Soverning the award of the Fellowships may the Sense of Guilt.’ April 24, Mr. R Money- ALLWOOD’S Carnation Cut Flowers. The 
lism, interviewing, and knowledge of and|be obtained from the Registrar, the Uni-| Kyrie, “Psycho-Analysis and Philosophy.’| (400) cit: for all occasions, Specially seiected 
keen interest in East Anglia, its people and! versity, Manchester 13, to whom applications| April, 27, Dr. E. Jaques, “Psycho-Analysis’ cious of mixed shades. Direct from the 


. ide ‘ sae ree » ate one and Social Problems in Industry.’ May 1, Dr 
affairs, desirable. Starting salary £975 (may| Should be vent not later than March 3ist, = Bowlby, . te ot we ante — ena largest growers in the world. From 1 ga. 











be higher if qualifications exceptional) rising| 1956 
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